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EVENTS OF 


In a statement admirable in phrasing and tone 
the Prime Minister on Thursday lifted the Reparations 
problem for the first time out of the stagnation in which 
it has weltered for the past six months, His tribute to 
France, combined with a sentence of sharp rebuke for 
all who attempted to make capital out of Allied differ- 
ences, served as preface to an uncompromising declara- 
tion of British policy—the first to which this House of 
Commons had ever listened. We had, declared 
Mr. Baldwin, been against the Ruhr occupation from 
the first, and events had seriously and deplorably justified 
our misgivings. The Allies were getting less Repara- 
tions than before, and getting that little at the cost of 
imperilling the stability not merely of Germany but of 
all Europe. The occupation of a country by a hostile 
force in time of peace was a rare and regrettable occur- 
rence, to which an early and honourable end must be 
sought. Then followed the expected declaration of 
policy. Germany had offered to accept the verdict of 
an impartial committee of investigators into her capa- 
city to pay. She had offered concrete securities for 
payment. That proposal could not be ignored. It might 
or might not be adequate, but it must be examined and 
explored. The French and Belgian Governments were 
apparently unwilling to take the initiative in replying 
to the German Note of June 7th. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had therefore decided to prepare a draft reply, 
which would be submitted forthwith to all the Allies 
in the hope that it would be found to express their senti- 
ments as well as ours, 

* . « 

Waar the statement amounts to, therefore, is that 
the British Government is prepared to test Germany’s 
capacity in the way she has herself suggested, a policy 
with which, as the Prime Minister felt himself justified 
in stating publicly, Italy identifies herself to the full. 
That declaration clearly opens the door to fresh con- 
versations of vital importance. France and Belgium 
have one more chance, which may well be the last, of 
reuniting the Allied front. What Mr. Baldwin very 
clearly and rightly contemplates is the development 
of a definitive policy embracing the three inseparable 
problems of reparations, debts, and security. Nothing 


THE WEEK 


could exceed the gravity of the language in which he 
depicted the condition of a Europe tottering on the brink 
of industrial and economic ruin. His words were designed 
manifestly to rally behind a new and positive policy the 
moral conscience and the practical intelligence of the 
world. Different parts of his statement were cheered 
with varying emphasis in different quarters of the 
House. As a whole it was approved unreservedly on 
every bench, and the verdict of the House of Commons 
will be the verdict of the country. At last Great Britain 
has taken the lead the world has been expecting of her 
since the last gun boomed nearly five years ago. 
* * 

THE agreement reached at Lausanne in the small 
hours of Sunday morning goes far to justify the resolve 
of the Allied delegations, in particular the British, to 
hold on without forcing a break so long as the least chance 
of settlement remained. In the end it was the French 
who, by abandoning their claim for definite recognition in 
the Treaty of the rights of Ottoman bondholders, removed 
the outstanding obstacle to peace. The bondholders’ 
rights are not prejudiced either way by this action. They 
are neither asserted nor abandoned in the present Treaty, 
and the assumption juridically is that they remain what 
they always were. Concessions have been disposed of 
either by direct negotiation at Angora or by special men- 
tion in the Treaty, and evacuation by the Allies is to take 
place six weeks after the ratification of the Treaty by the 
Turks, only a skeleton naval force remaining in Turkish 
waters. It appears likely that the Angora Government 
will apply for admission to the League of Nations in Sep- 
tember, and if the Iraq question is not settled directly 
within nine months of ratification, that will go to the 
League for decision. The League, indeed, may have other 
réles to play, in regard to Turkey, for no one can imagine 
that this is a peace which can last of itself in its present 
form. The real problem is whether the prestige of the 
League can be sufficiently established in the Near East to 
enable the inevitable adjustments to be made peacefully 
under its auspices instead of at the cost of another war. 

* * * 

One not unimportant result of the Lausanne 

settlement will be to advance considerably the prospects 
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of the loan which the Greek Government is endeavour- 
ing to negotiate through the League of Nations. With- 
out such a loan Greece will inevitably be crushed by the 
burden of the million refugees—over 20 per cent. of 
her whole population—who have poured in from Asia 
Minor and Eastern Thrace. On the other hand, the 
openings for land settlement are sufficiently good to make 
the loan a thoroughly sound business proposition, and 
the League of Nations Council at its recent meeting 
declared the assets Greece was prepared to pledge as 
service for the loan to constitute an adequate basis for 
the negotiation. The réle of the League will be to place 
its expert knowledge at the disposal of Greece in fram- 
ing the plans for the loan, and, what is much more 
important, in controlling the expenditure of the money 
raised. The Austrian scheme has proved that such 
control has a solid money value, and the fact that 
Hungary as well as Greece is applying for similar League 
assistance suggests that a new and interesting factor in 
the field of international finance is gradually making 


itself felt. 
* * * 


Tue Saar inquiry at Geneva, while incidentally it 
constituted something of a personal triumph for 
Lord Robert Cecil, has gone far to vindicate the repu- 
tation of the League of Nations for fair dealing between 
peoples, and it has very fortunately been received in 
that light in Germany. The French, who had formally 
announced their hostility to any inquiry at all, gave way 
after a morning of argument between Lord Robert and 
M. Hanotaux, and the members of the Saar Commission 
were accordingly summoned by telegraph to Geneva. 
The inquiry itself took the form largely of an exhaustive 
cross-examination of M. Rault, the President of the 
Commission, by the British representative. What 
emerged was broadly that down to the beginning of the 
Ruhr occupation the administration in the Saar, though 
open to some criticism, had been in the main efficient and 
well-intentioned. As to the steps that have since been 
taken under French influence, the attempt of M. Rault 
to defend them was unconvincing, and as a result of 
the controversy provoked, both in London and at Geneva, 
the universally condemned decree of March 7th has 
been withdrawn, persons convicted under this and the 
picketing decree have been amnestied, and the chair- 
man of the Commission has undertaken that in future 
his reports to the League Council shall be discussed with 
his colleagues and not embody merely his personal 
views. The general effect of the whole discussion is to 
establish once for all the principle that the Saar Com- 
mission is directly responsible to the Council, and that 
none of its members stands in any kind of official rela- 
tion to the Government of the country of which he is a 
national. To have that clearly understood at Paris, 
Saarbruck, and Geneva is an immense gain. Changes 
in the personnel of the Commission are still necessary, 
and there is little doubt they will be effected when the 
Commission comes up for reappointment next February. 

* * * 

Ecypt has now taken the last step that separated 
it from a status which, if not that of full independence, 
does at least represent complete autonomy. The long- 
expected act of indemnity has been promulgated, and as 
an immediate consequence martial law is withdrawn. 
The vexed question of whether sentences passed under 
martial law shall still continue to run has been settled 
by the appointment of a mixed judicial commission to 
consider individual cases. No obstacle remains, unless 
the Egyptian Government should itself create one, to 
the return of Zaghloul Pasha to Egypt. The next move 
forward will be the holding of the first elections under 


the constitution which was promulgated some months 
since. This is likely to take place in September or 
October, and will no doubt give an indication of 
how parties will range themselves when the dominating 
issue of a half-defensive, half-aggressive nationalism no 
longer retains its raison d’étre. Such questions as the 
withdrawal of the capitulations, the future of the Sudan, 
and the retention of British troops still remain to be 
discussed between Egypt and this country, but none of 
them is of immediate urgency. Meanwhile, what has 
been accomplished in the past six months reflects great 
credit on Yehia Ibrahim Pasha and his Cabinet 


of officials. 
* * * 


Toe French Chamber of Deputies has at length 
ratified the Washington Treaty for the limitation of 
naval armaments and the Four-Power Pact in the 
Pacific. The Pacific Convention received unanimous 
approval. The naval agreement was approved by 460 
votes to 106, after a discussion in which the Government 
laid special emphasis on the liberty left to France in the 
building of submarines and light cruisers. Indeed, the 
Minister for Marine explained that the limitation of 
battleship construction was accepted mainly owing to 
the need for a programme of light vessels, coupled with 
the financial situation. Even more significant than this 
apologetic attitude of the Government was a question as 
to whether France would not find her hands tied, when 
the Treaty came up for reconsideration in 1934, by the 
fact that the question of the left bank of the Rhine was 
then likely to be acute. To this M. Poincaré replied: 
“The day when France declares that she claims her 


- liberty, I defy anyone to take it from her.’’ On the face 


of it, the whole tone of the discussion was such as to 
discount the importance of ratification as an index to 
French opinion on the general question of armament 
limitation, and to hold out little hope of an agreement 
with regard to the air. On the other hand, the debate 
on the Pacific Convention revealed a genuine satisfaction 
that the accord a trois had become an accord & quatre ; 
and the very fact that the naval Treaty was ratified in 
the face of strong opposition and a general lack of 
enthusiasm bears witness to the strong moral effect of 
any threat of isolation. 
* * * 

Waite the Council of the China Consortium, 
representing American, British, French, and Japanese 
financial groups, has been sitting in Paris and issuing 
an interesting and extremely “‘ correct ’’ report, Chinese 
brigands (or provincial soldiers, if they prefer to be 
called so) have been extending their attentions from their 
compatriots to foreign nationals, and a suggestion has 
emanated from the foreign interests in China that the 
foreign-built railways should be protected by police 
forces organized respectively by the interested Powers. It 
is true that the political and military anarchy in China 
seems to be going from bad to worse, and that the 
economic interests and even the personal security of 
foreigners are beginning to be affected; but experience 
shows that the waiting policy officially advocated by the 
Consortium is preferable to forcible intervention, which 
can never be kept within the narrow limits invariably 
assigned to it at the outset, and which is especially 
dangerous if undertaken in separate zones by different 
Powers. When seen in its true perspective of time and 
space, this Chinese anarchy, deplorable though it is, 
appears to be a less hopeless malady than it would be 
in most other continents and societies. During the last 
three thousand years, Chinese civilization has survived 
disorders of a kind which have produced complete dis- 
integration in our Western world at least twice during 
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the same period ; and the Chinese universe is so vast that 
economic and intellectual progress can continue, and is 
continuing, over vast peaceful tracts between the local 
war zones. There is no call here for us to be drawn into 


adventures. 
cd * > 


Art one time it seemed as if the unofficial strike of 
dockers would be a serious and prolonged dispute, involv- 
ing the break-up of the unions and much futile suffer- 
ing, for the end could only have been certain defeat. 
Happily the union leaders have now persuaded the 
strikers to return at all the affected ports except Hull, 
which will probably fall into line within a few days. This 
is a triumph of commonsense and reason. Undoubtedly 
many of the strikers at first thought that the employers 
were suddenly enforcing an arbitrary reduction of wages, 
and recent events should therefore be a lesson to all 
union leaders as to the need for constant reminder and 
explanation of current agreements, even when those 
agreements are working out badly for their members. 
An irritant factor has been the hot weather, which is 
trying to these workers, not only during their hours of 
labour, but even more so in their leisure time, under such 
housing conditions as the dock workers at most ports 
have to put up with. One moral of the dispute is clear ; 
a drastic reformation of the conditions of casual labour 
at the docks is urgently required. As we said last week, 
the Shaw Commission pointed the way, but little of 
the road has been travelled. Now the unions are to 
formulate a new programme for the betterment of condi- 
tions, and if they confine themselves to reasonable and 
practical propositions, they will deserve public support. 


THe Rent and “Mortgage Interest Restrictions Bill 
passed through the Report stage in the House of Com- 
mons on Monday and Tuesday, but the competent 
assiduity of the Liberal opposition compelled the Govern- 
ment to postpone the third reading until Friday. Liberal 
objections to the Bill are based in the main on the fear 
that the clauses favourable to landlords will be abused. 
It can scarcely be contested that concessions are due to 
the landlords. They have suffered severely in comparison 
with investors in other types of enterprise, and it is 
reasonable to allow them to obtain possession of houses 
which they really need for their own use, or for the use 
of their families or employees. But, in view of the fact 
that control in its present form is only to go on until 
June, 1925, it was unnecessary to go further than that. 
The arrangement that houses which fall vacant in the 
ordinary course of events shall immediately be decon- 
trolled will hamper the movements of the population, 
and will also tend to make the provision of alternative 
accommodation for tenants whose houses the landlords 
genuinely require considerably more difficult. 

* * * 

Tue latest Labour-baiting move on the part of the 
Tory backwoodsmen is a suggestion that members sus- 
pended from the House should lose their salaries while 
suspended. Mr. Baldwin received the proposal with a 
douche of cold water. It is possible to make out a 
theoretical case for it, just as it is possible to make out a 
theoretical case in favour of an attack on the trade 
unions’ political levy. But both are open to the decisive 
objections that they are directed against one party only, 
and that they would affect it solely because it is collec- 
tively and individually a poor party. Moreover, such a 
rule would introduce undesirable personal factors into 
the consideration of a member’s suspension, and of the 








withdrawal of his suspension. It is for the constituencies 
to decide whether or not they are better served by 
members who are effective and reasonable in debate, or 
by members who create scenes which result in their 
rustication. 

* * * 

On Monday the House of Lords gave their reasons for 
refusing to entertain the Crown’s appeal in the O’Brien 
habeas corpus case, and Lord Birkenhead reduced the 
arguments put forward by the Attorney-General to a 
delightfully simple and ridiculous form. Had O’Brien 
been imprisoned in England he would have been auto- 
matically discharged when the Court of Appeal decided in 
his favour, and it was admitted that in such circumstances 
the Government could not have appealed. As he was in 
Ireland, owing to a further illegality committed by the 
Home Secretary, his discharge could not at once be 
ordered, and the Attorney-General maintained that the 
fact that he had not been discharged gave the Govern- 
ment a right to appeal. “This argument,” said Lord 
Birkenhead, “is the most remarkable which I have ever 
heard or read from the lips of the Executive in attempt- 
ing to pronounce upon the liberty of the subject. A dog 
is still limited to a single bite. The Home Secretary, 
more happily provided for, can obtain an appeal, other- 
wise denied him, by two.’’ Last week O’Brien and five of 
his associates were found guilty of seditious conspiracy, 
and sentenced to terms of imprisonment in the second 
division. The evidence amply justified both the verdicts 
and the sentences, but this did nothing to justify Mr. 
Bridgeman’s earlier performance. We know now that 
these six men were guilty, which we could not know 
before, while against about a hundred of the deportees 
there seems no probability that proceedings will be taken 
at all. 


* * * 
Oor Irish CoRRESPONDENT writes :— 


“ There has been a good deal of speculation for the 
past year as to the probable future home of the Dail. 
The present quarters are cramped, and have the added 
drawback that they are preventing public access to such 
important buildings as the Museum and the College of 
Science—not to mention the headquarters of the Royal 
Dublin Society. Against this, of course, they have the 
advantage of being practically under the same roof as the 
administrative offices of the Government. Followers of 
tradition have persevered in the hope that the ‘Old 
House in College Green’ would be restored to its former 
glories, and some optimists have even speculated in house 
property in that neighbourhood for this reason. But the 
moving of the Bank of Ireland from its quarters would be 
a formidable undertaking and would cause very serious 
disturbance to business and unnecessary expense ; further- 
more, the premises are entirely unsuited to the needs of a 
modern Parliament, and could only be adapted to these 
needs by the acquisition and rebuilding of a large block 
in the neighbourhood. It is very unlikely that the experi- 
ment will be made. We have now an official announce- 
ment of the appointment of a Committee to inquire into 
the suitability of the Royal Hospital at Kilmainham. 
The most obvious objection to this site is its distance from 
the Government Buildings and the centre of the city. If 
it should be adopted the Oireachthas will hold debate in 
splendid isolation. On the other hand it would give much 
encouragement to the promoters of the Greater Dublin 
scheme, who wish to make a great Mall from Kilmainham 
to College Green. These are matters very much for the 
future, and it is probable that any decision which may 
be come to now will be a temporary one.” 
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~ MONETARY POLICY. 


WE dwelt last week on the immediate issue involved in 
the increase of Bank Rate to 4 per cent.; and we 
expressed the hope that this event would provoke a lively 
public controversy. In this, it seems, we were unduly 
optimistic. The action of the Bank of England (which 
is of importance, not only in itself, but as a revelation of 
a general policy, of which it is by no means the first step) 
has aroused small attention, and next to nocriticism. It 
has been the subject, of course, of general comment in the 
City columns of the newspapers ; where, for the most part, 
it has been treated, as regards its causes, as though it 
were some inexorable natural phenomenon, and, as 
regards its effects, as though these were confined to the 
Money Market and the Stock Exchange. Even where a 
City Editor has had sufficient perception to realize that 
trade and employment may be prejudiced, this perception 
has not penetrated beyond his own columns. _Leader- 
writers, Ministers, and Sir Eric Geddes have joined in 
asserting that the setback to trade is due solely to the 
Ruhr position ; and the public is left completely unaware 
that any other influence tending in the same direction is 
at work. The “ dear money ”’ policy now being pursued 
is certainly such an influence ; and it ought to be avoided 
all the more because of the existence of other obstacles. 
The worst time to put on the brake is when the cart is 
labouring uphill. The suggestion that restricted credit 
cannot injure trade much just now, because bad trade is 
inevitable owing to the Ruhr, is like saying that the 
brake cannot make much difference, because the slope 
must in any case retard the progress of the cart. As is 
argued in our Finance and Investment columns, unless it 
succeeds in depressing trade, and so reducing prices, the 
policy will do little to achieve its purpose of maintaining 
the New York exchange. 

We seek to concentrate attention on the matter, not 
only because it is important in itself, but because behind 
it there lies a larger and even more important issue. 
The last few years have seen not, indeed, the birth, but 
the first serious public discussion of an idea which con- 
tains potentialities of far-reaching improvement in social 
conditions—which may, indeed, hold the key to any real 
social advance in our generation. We refer to the idea 
of attempting to diminish, perhaps even to eliminate, 
general trade fluctuations by means of a monetary policy 
designed to keep the price-level stable. Shortly stated, 
the idea runs as follows. Hitherto a state of active trade 
has been allowed to pass into a stage in which the 
demand for commodities in general exceeds their supply ; 
prices rise, speculative purchases accentuating this 
tendency, until finally the process is brought to a halt by 
the inability of the banks to supply the additional pur- 
chasing power required to sustain the increased price- 
level. Credit is then restricted ; and a converse sequence 
of falling prices and withholding of orders is set in motion, 
which continues until credit conditions have become so 
easy as to stimulate enterprise once more. Such, it is 
argued, is the main explanation of the trade cycle, and 
the suggestion is made: Let credit be curtailed somewhat 
whenever the demand for commodities shows signs of 
outrunning supply ; let the upward movement of prices 
be thus nipped in the bud; conversely, when prices are 
falling, or there are other signs of incipient depression, 
let credit be supplied more readily, and on easier terms. 
A policy of this kind would certainly do something to 
diminish trade fluctuations; in the opinion of many 
competent authorities it might go a long way towards 
solving the problem. 

It is worth letting our imaginations play on the 
possibilities which a real mastery over the trade cycle 
would open out. The general trade depression is the 








crux of the unemployment problem, and if the former 
could be got rid of, the latter would be reduced to easily 
manageable proportions. The saving of the waste aris- 
ing from the periodical idleness of much of our machinery 
and labour-power would do more to increase the national 
income than can be expected from technical invention in 
a generation. The effect on distribution might prove 
even more important. It is because Capital undertakes 
the risks of industry and commerce, and because these 
risks are so great under present conditions, that it is able 
to command so high a reward. But the trade cycle 
accounts for a considerable part of these business risks ; 
and, if this element could be removed, the play of 
ordinary economic forces would do much to reduce 
Capital’s share in the product of industry, more, cer- 
tainly, than trade union action or nationalization is 
ever likely to achieve. Moreover, the smaller share of 
Capital would be steadier; there would be fewer failures 
on the one hand, fewer easily won fortunes on the other ; 
and, with a diminution thus effected in the flow of 
“profiteers,’’ it might then be possible to attempt— 
what is hardly worth doing otherwise—an attack on 
another big cause of inequality, the perpetuation by 
inheritance of accumulated inequalities over distant 
generations. The problem of the relations between 
management and labour might prove to be a much 
simpler problem than now appears. The real difficulty 
at present in meeting Labour’s aspiration for a more 
responsible status is the feeling that it would use any 
influence accorded to it to thwart the management in 
its aim of making profits. This hostility to profits is 
always greatest in times when huge fortunes are being 
made, and might largely disappear if profits became 
both lower and less fluctuating. To take a less remote 
and more definite matter, wage disputes, together with 
the strikes and bad feeling they entail, would be greatly 
diminished by a stable price-level. When prices move 
far in either direction, even though the movement may 
be a gradual one, wage questions are bound to come up, 
and are likely to engender friction, which otherwise 
might never have been raised at all. The present 
dockers’ strike shows that there is no royal road out of 
this difficulty by agreements for automatic adjustment by 
a cost-of-living index number. 

With such issues at stake we ought not lightly to 
reject any policy which offers a real prospect of diminish- 
ing the severity of trade fluctuations. But here a curi- 
ous fact emerges. In the regions of social and industrial 
policy, there is a general readiness to consider new 
suggestions, to experiment with untried devices, even 
when the advantages which they promise are not very 
great, and when serious practical difficulties stand in the 
way. On monetary questions, on the other hand, the 
minds of most men are not open. Old maxims, born of 
bygone circumstances, are allowed undisputed sway ; 
and it is enough for a proposal to involve some departure 
from tradition for it to be deemed ‘“‘ unsound,’’ and 
dismissed with the peculiar kind of disapprobation 
attaching to religious heresy. Even those who suspect 
that much good might be done by a new policy are apt 
to be cowed by the prevailing atmosphere. 

Such an attitude is, perhaps, natural, in view of 
the intellectual difficulty of monetary preblems, and the 
mischief which has been often done in the past when 
plausible quacks have been allowed to experiment with 
the currency. But it is not an attitude in which to-day we 
can afford to acquiesce. Least of all can Liberals afford 
to do so. For Liberals are dissatisfied with the exist- 
ing social order, have little faith in the nostrums by 
which Labour hopes to effect a transformation, and are 
eagerly searching for a policy adequate to the evils which 
they recognize. It is not for them to dismiss a project, 
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containing vast possibilities of social improvement, by 
a mere appeal to tradition and ancient saws. 

What are the corollaries which the pursuit of such 
a policy would involve? Under pre-war conditions it 
would have been inconsistent with the maintenance of 
an ordinary gold standard, since prices in a gold-standard 
country must move along with gold-prices elsewhere. It 
is not certain that this incompatibility will continue in 
future. A new situation has been created by the 
Federal Reserve Board system in the United States, and 
by the large surplus stores of gold now under their con- 
trol. It is suggested that it may be within their power 
to keep gold-prices stable, and that, when we ourselves 
return to a gold basis, we—and later on, other countries 
—may co-operate with them in this endeavour. It may 
be that such a scheme will prove feasible ; and we should 
certainly not exclude the possibility of its realization. 
But it is uncertain yet what course monetary events 
will take in the United States; and the kind of inter- 
national co-operation suggested raises difficulties. 

In these circumstances it is far better, in our judg- 
ment, that, instead of hastening, at the expense of trade 
activity, the day when we can revert to the gold 
standard, we should employ the considerable period of 
inconvertible paper, which must in any case intervene, 
in finding out what we can ourselves achieve by a 
stable price-level policy. If it should prove possible 
just now, despite the Ruhr, to secure by cheap credit a 
considerable measure of trade activity without an infla- 
tion of the price-level, it would be a strong testimony 
to the feasibility of mastering the trade cycle under more 
normal conditions. We cannot tell whether this is 
possible unless we try. 





THE CHARACTER OF LORD ROSEBERY 


Mr. Raymonn’s study of Lord Rosebery,* which is 
marked by the competence and detachment we are 
accustomed to look for in the author’s work, comes 
opportunely. It is possible to-day, in the light of the 
catastrophe which has befallen the world and the dis- 
ruption that has overtaken the Liberal Party, to appre- 
ciate the significance of Lord Rosebery’s career and to 
measure with some exactness his influence upon events. 
There have in the history of modern Liberalism been 
three great disintegrating personal forces, Joseph 
Chamberlain, Lord Rosebery, and Mr. Lloyd George, 
and of these it is probably true to say that the most 
destructive has been Lord Rosebery. Those of us 
who recall the dazzling morning of his career, when as 
the standard-bearer of the great chieftain of Liberalism 
he rode into the lists like a prince out of a fairy tale, 
would be less than human if we did not survey the gloom 
and negation in which that splendid promise was sub- 
merged with an emotion of pity and of sadness. 

To him, as much as to any man who ever played a 
great part on the stage of the world, may be applied the 
famous saying of Tacitus in regard to Galba—“ Omnia 
capax imperi, nisi imperasset.’’ Superficially he had all 
the gifts and graces of government, wealth that placed 
him outside the vulgar competition for place, a quick, 
apprehensive mind, a genuine social feeling and 
sympathy with the common life, an unrivalled quality 
of speech, wit, imagination, and a vivid sense of the 
deep undercurrents of world affairs. No man ever came 
into public life under more glowing auspices. He was 
surrounded by friends and had no enemies, Gladstone’s 
eye had singled him out as the coming man, He was 


*“The Man of Promise: Lord Rosehery.” 
(Fisher Unwin. 10s.) <i 





By E, T, Raymond, 


popular at Court and the idol of the man in the street. 
He touched Liberalism with the Cavalier graces, and 
despite his addiction to the Turf, even the ‘‘ Noncon- 
formist conscience ’’ could not resist the glamour of his 
personality. The spectacle of this favourite of fortune, 
whose touch turned everything to gold, and who was 
assured of the ultimate succession to the Premiership, 
presiding over the proceedings of the newly formed 
London County Council with a fervour and industry that 
commanded universal admiration, placed him at the 
head of the social reform movement which was emerg- 
ing as the new motive of the Liberal Party. He was 
the man of the future, destined to lead his party and 
his country into the land of promise that had long 
shimmered like a mirage on the horizon. 

Why did the vision fade? Why did that bright 
morning end in a day of drizzling disillusion and failure? 
It is popularly supposed that the explanation is to be 
sought in the conflict with Harcourt, and Lord Rose- 
bery’s remark in later years that it was the intrigues 
of Harcourt’s son, the late Lord Harcourt, which “ up- 
set his apple cart,’’ is often quoted in support of the 
theory. It has—rightly, I think—little support from 
Mr. Raymond. Harcourt was certainly not an easy bed- 
fellow, and he would have been more than human if he 
had not resented his eclipse by a man twenty years his 
junior, infinitely his inferior in experience, who had 
never sat in the House of Commons, and whose dilet- 
tantism was insufferable to his boisterous downrightness. 
He did resent it, and their brief partnership was 
misery to both, but their discord, as I shall show later, 
had a much more profound significance than the clash 
of two incompatible tempers; and the idea that the 
younger man was broken by Harcourt is as baseless as 
the legend that Keats was killed by a “ Quarterly ”’ 
reviewer. 

Lord Rosebery came to his political end by his own 
hand. The fairies, to recall the allegory that Macaulay 
applied to another noble Scotsman of whom Lord Rose- 
bery is not a little reminiscent, had been too generous to 
him. They had given him the palm without the dust. 
They had showered on him the graces of mind and taste, 
but they had left him without the hard core of character 
that could alone fit him for the rough-and-tumble of 
public life. As Campbell-Bannerman once said to me, 
he was always the Prince Charming of fairyland, and 
when that réle was denied him he ceased to play. His 
moods were as variable as an April day, and his sense of 
the theatre converted his activities into a mystery play. 
For nearly ten years he kept his faithful bodyguard 
waiting for him ‘‘ to take his coat off.’? They gathered 
round him as the clansmen gathered round the young 
chieftain in the ‘‘ Fair Maid of Perth,’’ and like the 
young chieftain he always fled from the field and plunged 
in the river when the crucial moment came. He appeared 
dramatically and uttered an incantation, and, having 
spoken, disappeared again into a Byronic aloefness. 

His incertitude of purpose was reflected in his 
fluctuating attitude to affairs. His politics were moods 
of the mind. He supported Home Rule, and his first act 
as Prime Minister was to damn it with ‘“‘ the predominant 
partner ’’ speech. He declared against Protection, and 
then explained that Free Trade was ‘‘ not in the Sermon 
on the Mount.’’ He preached social reform, and met 
every reform when it came with the cry that it was ‘‘ the 
end of all things.’’ He went out in armour against the 
House of Lords, and, when Mr. Asquith brought in the 
Parliament Bill, saw the English heavens hung with 
black. In a late flash of his incomparable wit he wrote 
himself down as ‘‘ the retired raven on the withered 
branch.”’ 
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But his work remains. The struggle with Harcourt 
in the ’nineties changed the current of Liberalism, and 
with it the current of history. Much more than a per- 
sonal question was involved in the rivalry of the two 
imperious aristocrats who contested the leadership of the 
Liberal Party. That Rosebery won was due to the still 
unexplained action of Mr. Morley, who at the critical 
moment threw over Harcourt, with whom he agreed on 
all the larger issues of politics, for Lord Rosebery, with 
whom he was in disagreement. Mr. Raymond attributes 
the fact to ‘‘ pique.’’ I suggest that he should follow 
another scent. Let him reflect upon the fact that if 
Lord Rosebery became Prime Minister there would be 
a vacancy at the Foreign Office, and Mr. Morley’s action 
will be more intelligible to him. But in becoming Prime 
Minister, Lord Rosebery had no intention of surrender- 
ing his control of foreign affairs. It was the one phase of 
politics that interested him, and for which he had a real 
flair. He had divorced the subject from the control of 
the House of Commons more completely than any 
Minister in modern Parliamentary history, and his breach 
with Gladstone turned entirely upon his autocratic 
methods and the marked imperialism of his policy. 
Harcourt was the inheritor of the Gladstonian tradition. 
For a generation he had fought against Continental 
entanglements. The function of this country was to be 
the moderator of the European Assembly, but to carry 
out this function successfully our motives must be above 
suspicion. We had already more territory than was good 
for us, and we should allow others a place in the sun. 

It was this great argument that lay at the back 
of the personal issue, and with the defeat of Harcourt 
the fate of the Liberal Party for a generation was sealed. 
The tradition of Gladstone and Cobden became a creed 
outworn, and the main current of the party followed 
the glittering lead of Lord Rosebery. When the Boer 
War came the rupture was complete, and though the 
Protectionist issue temporarily healed the breach, the 
spirit of Liberal Imperialism was still potent. Under 
its influence the Liberal Party became accessory to a 
policy which involved this country in the network of 
European politics, and even the stout Gladstonianism 
of Campbell-Bannerman was powerless to check the 
drift to which Lord Rosebery had given the impulse 
twelve years before. 

By a curious irony, when the catastrophe came it 
found us ranged on the side of the Power of which 
Lord Rosebery had the profoundest distrust. It was his 
Francophobia that, more than anything else, alarmed 
Harcourt and Mr. Morley. Lord Rosebery, like Lord 
Salisbury, and, indeed, like the Victorians generally, 
had strong German leanings, and it is undeniable that, 
though the French policy throughout the ’nineties was 
persistently aggressive and irritating, there was room 
for the suspicion entertained in Paris that the sym- 
pathies of both political parties in this country, as well 
as of the Court, were canalized towards Berlin. The 
events which turned the instrument of which Lord Rose- 
bery was the unconscious author—the instrument of Con- 
tinental entanglement—against the Power with which he 
had most sympathy in the interests of the Power with 
which he had least, do not concern us here. But it is no 
extravagant view that in breaking the tradition of 
English Liberalism in foreign affairs Lord Rosebery must 
bear the chief burden of responsibility for the present 
position of the party of which he was once the hope, and 
not a little of the responsibility for the tragedy that 
has sent Europe, in his own phrase, “ rattling back into 
barbarism.”’ 


A. G. G. 


STABILIZATION IN AUSTRIA. 
By PROFESSOR KARL BRUNNER or VIENNA. 


A FOREIGN visitor who came to Austria after a year’s 
absence might be astonished to see the changes which seven 
months of stabilization have effected. He would notice a 
difference already on the railways. There are no longer 
trains overcrowded with foreigners of all nations and with 
Austrians thinking a long journey the best investment 
for their money before it becomes worthless. With the 
exception of trains to and from Germany, traffic is not 
denser than before the war. In the hotels where he was 
hardly able to get rooms seven months ago, he will be 
perhaps the only guest ; and instead of finding a mad rush 
in the shops, he will have to wake up the assistants from 
a reverie on their last Sunday’s excursion through the 
Wiener Wald. On the Kiarntnerstrasse and the Ring, 
where he hardly heard a word of German spoken last 
year, the Viennese element is dominant again ; not those 
shabbily dressed, pale figures which were perhaps shown 
to him by a member of the Friends’ Mission somewhere 
in a remote suburb, but elegantly dressed ladies and those 
Viennese girls who know how to make a smart frock out 
of a simple cotton print and understand the art of 
wearing it. And here and there in a restaurant he will 
find again the small Viennese bourgeois, comfortable and 
at ease, smoking his long cigar, discussing the problem of 
the day with his Stammtisch, a discussion usually leading 
to the conclusion : Man merkt’s doch dass’s vorwarts geht! 

We Austrians who have observed the effect of 
stabilization day by day are surprised every now and then 
by the reappearance of one of the features which used to 
be considered a peculiarity of the happy city of the 
“blue ’’ Danube in the “‘ good old times.’’ Ice-cream 
sellers in the streets, fried chicken on the bill of fare, the 
“Salamuccimann ”’ selling Italian sausages and Swiss 
cheese in the beer-gardens of the Prater, have all 
reappeared after so many years of absence that we hardly 
imagined they would ever be resurrected. 

“ Ks geht vorwdrts.’’ This idea is universal, and even 
Dr. Seipel’s opponents now only criticize the methods of 
his Government, they can’t deny the effect. 

The first effect of stabilization was general stagna- 
tion. People were not yet used to the high prices; they 
expected a substantial fall. But after a small decline in 
November and December, prices even rose a little in the 
spring. So the buyers’ strike, which ruined the 
Christmas business, came to an end. Retail business in 
Vienna is more or less normal again, though far from 
being good. We got used to the high prices, but we have 
no further incitement to invest surplus crowns in goods; 
there are better investments now, for some banks will 
give 17 per cent. for deposits! Besides, spare crowns are 
not too numerous with the large majority of the 
population. The old thrifty capitalists are gone, they 
lost everything they had; salaries, except those of bank- 
managers, are still ridiculously low (£100 a year for an 
average first secretary in a Government office or a better- 
class bank clerk), and I don’t think an average Vienna 
retail merchant can make much more. 

Manufacturers still complain of the difficulties they 
find everywhere. The inland market is not large enough 
to take up the output of a plant working at full capacity, 
while access to foreign markets is still impeded, and high 
rates of interest for bank credits make competition very 
difficult. Manual workers point out the large number 
of unemployed after a nearly total disappearance of 
unemployment during the last years. Government 
employees calculate that their salaries are still from 20 
to 80 per cent. below the pre-war standard, while large 
numbers have been discharged and are being discharged 
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daily. On the other hand, prices do not go down, as 
many people expected they would ; the number of private 
cars increases, and large profits have been made on the 
Stock Exchange during the last few weeks by a sudden 
boom in Austrian shares, mainly those of the large banks. 

It seems that there are victims of the stabilization 
as well as profiteers, just as there were victims and 
profiteers of inflation. People are inclined to forget that 
this country is just on the road to recovery after an 
eight years’ illness, and that we must not expect it to 
get its full strength after a few months. There is no 
dispute as to whether inflation or stabilization is better 
for the mass of the people, so we ask instead whether 
stabilization might not have been achieved without 
creating a new set of victims and profiteers. Yet unem- 
ployment is certainly not larger here than in Czecho- 
Slovakia or Great Britain. Official records show some 
120,000 receiving the dole. Numerous workmen are 
working short hours, it is true, but a slight improvement 
is already to be observed. Whether this will be per- 
manent or is only caused by the summer is not certain. 
The so-called Ruhr boom, which brought a fair number 
of orders to the Austrian iron industry shortly after the 
French invasion, was very short, and had no permanent 
effect. 

Everybody considers the discharging of a large 
number of public employees justified. As far as we can 
see there is no real hardship among the dismissed. The 
lists are made out after careful consideration of the effect 
on the selected. The first batch was mainly made up of 
those who left office voluntarily, together with some 
typists and servants on daily wages. These seem to have 
found other posts. Pensions to older people are on a 
generous scale, amounting to 90 per cent. of their 
salaries after thirty-five years of service. Younger ones 
get a lump sum, and many of them have emigrated. 
The Austrian percentage of emigration into the United 
States was exhausted this spring for the first time since 
the new immigration laws came into force. 

Capitalists and banks seem to be profiteering. The 
rate of interest for credits, which amounts to 25 per 
cent., and in some cases even to 40 per cent. and more, 
is unjustifiable in a country with a stable currency. 
Nobody could complain of this rate as long as it included 
a premium on probable depreciation. Bankers say that 
it is caused by the height of the wages list. Bank clerks 
say that only some managers and directors get enormous 
incomes, not the average employee. The figures they are 
able to give seem to show that they are right. But we 
must not forget that the amount of capital in Austria 
available for investment at a fixed interest is still very 
small. The process of capitalization has just begun. 
Savings banks’ deposits have only decreased for the last 
months, and not very quickly. Loans issued in Austrian 
crowns are difficult to place, mortgages not to be had. 
Distrust of Austrian money is still prevalent in some 
circles—above all, in the provinces. The Stock Exchange 
still absorbs much capital, and the recent boom has 
induced many small capitalists once more to try their 
fortune in speculation. A small rise in the value of the 
crown might work wonders, and though economists think 
it is sure to come, official bank circles, and to some 
extent also the Government, try to prevent it. They 
have been successful in their efforts up till now, but as 
soon as the large foreign loans become available and 
begin to be used, it is probable that they will be unable 
to stop the natural process any longer. Austrian crowns 
are largely bought in Southern Germany, and probably 
also in Poland and Hungary, as an investment. 

Another effect of stabilization and the beginning of 
prosperity is that a large number of Austrians are 


travelling abroad this summer—not only to Germany, 
which is already overcrowded with my countrymen, but 
also to Italy, and even to Great Britain. A number of 
Austrian students are going to the Cambridge Summer 
School for Foreign Students; a party of art students are 
going for a four weeks’ tour to Italy. There is certainly 
still enough poverty among our intelligentsia, but what 
people have saved has not become worthless, and so they 
are able to realize the dream of those dire years of 
artificial imprisonment: to see the world. 





LIFE AND POLITICS 


Ir was by no means easy for the Cabinet to agree 
upon their European policy. Ever since Mr. Bonar Law 
formed his Government it has been obvious that some 
Ministers took a much more serious view of the invasion 
of the Ruhr than others. Some incompatibility of 
temper between Lord Curzon and Lord Robert Cecil was 
also anticipated when the latter accepted office. The 
actual lines of demarcation, however, have been some- 
what surprising. Lord Curzon has shown himself more 
ready than most Ministers to risk a rupture with the 
French, and has pressed for a firm declaration of British 
policy in the form of a Note such as he loves to write, in 
flowing periods, with his own hand. The most persistent 
opponent of this course has been Lord Robert Cecil, who 
would have liked to refer the issue to the Council of the 
League, and avoid meanwhile any public anti-French 
declaration. It is well that Lord Curzon has prevailed. 
In view of the strong French influence in the Council as 
at present constituted, it is doubtful whether procedure 
through the League would serve any useful purpose; 
while a plain statement of the British standpoint and 
a call to world opinion may help a great deal. 


Tue odds against the McKenna Chancellorship are 
increasing. Probably he would be glad now to get out 
of it, if he could do so without letting Mr. Baldwin 
down. Tiresome issues like the McKenna Duties look 
much more formidable now than they did when Mr. 
Baldwin made his flattering offer. Anyway, it is under- 
stood that the City must be induced to return Mr. 
McKenna, unopposed, as an Independent, if the Govern- 
ment is to secure his services. Sir Frederick Banbury’s 
disinclination to assist by accepting a Peerage is not, 
perhaps, so insuperable as he has given out ; but the City 
Conservative Association is a very independent body, and 
it is understood to have intimated that it will choose its 
own candidate should a vacancy occur. 


Meanwoite, Sir William Joynson-Hicks has been 
trying on the Chancellor’s robes, and thinks they suit 
him well. He has shown a certain agility in debate on 
smaller issues, shining by contrast with Major Boyd- 
Carpenter, who preceded him as Financial Secretary 
and was not a conspicuous success. Sir William, how- 
ever, comes to grief when he is faced by big questions, 
and his speech on land valuation was a sad exposure of 
his limitations. Such a man as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would be a national disaster, but there is 
still some danger that he may secure the post. 


Lorp Curzon, like Sir Joshua Reynolds, is an 
invulnerable man. However much one wants to abuse 
him, he so arranges things that his worst enemy can only 
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sit by and admire. Nothing could have been more perfect 
in tone and temper than his address at the London 
Library on July 5th. Where we hoped, vainly, for pom- 
pous platitude or, with luck, a little offensive arrogance, 
we were presented with the lightness of touch the occasion 
demanded, combined with a classic chastity of phrase 
Lord Curzon aptly reminded ‘persons not sufficiently 
interested in literature to join the London Library on its 
merits, that membership seems to confer an unnatural 
longevity. He further remarked that the founders of the 
Library hoped one day for a membership of 5,000, but 
that for the moment only 4,300 readers were enrolled. 
Surely there are at least 700 diehards who are 
willing to pay the moderate sum of £3 3s. a year in order 
to postpone for several lustres the gratification of 
their heirs. And in the meantime they will have the 
advantage of the finest Lending Library in the world. 
Lord Curzon signalized his taking office as President of 
the London Library by making a handsome gift of rare 
and expensive books, thus anticipating criticism from 
even another quarter. In fact, wherever one looks from 
St. James’s Square to Lausanne, creation seems anxious 
to heap up laurels for Lord Curzon. What is the good 
of private persons trying to interfere with the triumphant 
progress of this “ Darling of the Gods ”? 


Mr. W. Perr RinceE writes :-— 

‘* Albert Chevalier has gone, and the announce- 
ment will provoke memories. His early career in the 
theatre gave him the reputation of a useful actor: it was 
not until he went on the music-hall stage in ’91 that 
he achieved distinction. Many will recall the astonish- 
ment felt on discovering—in a programme that included 
folk who sang, with a raucous voice, doubtful lines set 
to clumsy melodies—a performance which had humour, 
tenderness, and charm. Albert Chevalier made a not- 
able beginning with coster songs; the present writer, 
among a fairly large acquaintance with this class of 
tradesman, is bound to say that he never encountered 
the Chevalier model in East Street, Walworth, or else- 
where; the Gus Elen type, on the other hand, he has 
often met. But there was an extraordinary attractive- 
ness about the Chevalier songs, and a certain air of 
gentle romance, and when, dispensing with the aid of 
a clamorous orchestra, and accompanied by the piano- 
forte only, he sang: 

‘ You ain’t forgotten yet that night in May, 

Down at the Welsh ’Arp, which is ’Endon way,’ 
then even a young, roystering audience became soothed 
and thoughtful. 

“In his later songs, depicting elderly characters, 
there was a tendency to elaboration, but by this time 
he had found his public, and he was safe. A reappear- 
ance in drama showed that the circumspect method had 
increased ; the Lyceum people enjoyed every moment of 
it. One can say with truth of Albert Chevalier that 
he took great pains, and gave real pleasure.” 


TueEreE is something very pleasant about the story 
of Sir J. B. Robinson’s repentance. Having commis- 
sioned Messrs. Christie to sell his old masters to the value 
of about three hundred thousand pounds, his heart failed 
him at the last moment. The act of parting brought a 
keener realization of their beauty than he had ever felt 
before, and he bought the majority of them himself. 
What is more, he has intimated that he intends to pro- 
vide a suitable gallery for them and place them at the 
disposal of the nation. His eleventh-hour reluctance 


to part with his treasures and his plans for their dis- 
posal both do him honour. It is better to possess beauty 
than an additional three hundred thousand pounds; it is 
better still to pass on that beauty to others. 


THE crowd at Wimbledon this year seemed larger 
and more ignorant of the game than ever. It is curious 
how unsportsmanlike a tennis crowd is, but the cause 
seems to be rather ignorance than vice. Mdlle. Lenglen’s 
occasional double faults and other careless mistakes were 
repeatedly cheered, while in the doubles match between 
Richards and Hunter and Lacoste and Borotra, the latter 
were cheered for gaining points by the formers’ foot- 
faults. And the way the simplest smash that bounced a 
ball out of court was applauded, while really brilliant 
strokes were passed by in silence, made it clear that the 
followers of tennis, unlike the followers of football and 
cricket, were entirely uneducated in the game they had 
gathered together to see. Much of the play was 
brilliant. One longed to see Johnston and Malle. 
Lenglen extended, but both of them were fascinating to 
watch. Easily the most popular people were Miss Colyer 
and Miss Austin. The Press has perhaps made an 
unnecessary fuss over them, but they are indeed very 
graceful and attractive. Their ground strokes are still far 
from perfection, but their volleying was often brilliant. 
They are, too, at present so spontaneous in gesture and 
so beautiful in movement that there is no wonder the 
crowd lost its head over them. But it was Johnston’s 
Wimbledon. It is difficult to believe that even Tilden 
_and his recent conqueror Alonso could beat him on his 
present form. It is not only that he has strokes of extra- 
ordinary sureness and severity, but he has brains. The 
way in which he kept his famous forehand drive in 
reserve, and his subtle alterations in pace, were lessons 
for world’s champions. 


Wirn Wimbledon, Henley, and the Varsity cricket 
match crowded into our first spell of real summer, it is 
too much to expect that we should not allow our atten- 
tion to be diverted for a moment from the Rent Act and 
the Ruhr. It is a sound instinct that impels most of us 
to attach tremendous importance to comparative trifles. 
All mental stimulus is good; but the interest attached 
to great political problems is too often accompanied by 
a painful anxiety. Just because it does not matter very 
much that Great Britain triumphed in the Diamonds, 
America and France at Wimbledon, or that the third 
Ashton, like the third Studd, saw fortune turn against 
Cambridge, we can let ourselves go to any pitch of 
enthusiasm without the danger of reaction. Genuine 
sport is among the finest restoratives in the world just 
because the effort it entails and the interest it excites 
are out of all proportion to the consequences. The worst 


of betting is that it tends to exalt the event above the 
game. 


THERE are moods in which speech and silence are 
equally difficult. It is in such a mood that we read the 
tale told by the survivors of the “ Trevessa.’’ The bare 
facts of the record speak more eloquently than any com- 
ment as to the indomitable courage, the resource, the 
self-restraint founded on mutual trust, which these men 
displayed under a trial as severe as any the annals of the 
sea can show. To praise them would be an impertin- 
ence; yet we dare not seem to ignore them. We can but 
salute quietly the living and the dead, and go our way. 


Omicron. 
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THOUGHTS ON VERSE TRANSLATION FROM THE GREEK 


By PROFESSOR GILBERT 


Ir is probably very unwise of me to write about this 
subject. It is so hard for any artist or craftsman, in 
explaining the principles on which he works, not to 
boast, or else to give himself away, or both. And 
besides, the probability is that, since his mental processes 
are largely unconscious, his conscious exposition of them 
will be as largely untrue. But an ancient human motive 
is always at work; he hears things said which it is hard 
not to contradict. So he contradicts, and then is sorry he 
spoke. 

“ Most verse translations—at any rate, from the 
ancient languages—are not worth the paper they are 
written on.’? Andrew Lang said that, and probably it 
is true. But some are worth more, as Lang himself 
amply proved. At any rate, readers enjoy them, and 
even buy them, and go on buying them. So the stuff 
has at least a chance of being some good. 

Nevertheless, it will be urged, though deluded 
people may like them and even buy them, verse trans- 
lations are essentially and inevitably an Unding—an 
absurdity, a res nihili. You can translate a proposition 
of Euclid into English, because the words have their 
equivalents: ypayp.) is line, and ywria is angle, and S¥o 
is two, icos is equal, and so on. And all prose which is 
concerned only with definite fact, untovched by light or 
shade, is in the same category as Euclid. As soon as 
the prose begins to have the qualities which specially 
constitute poetry, such as rhythm, beauty, imagination, 
the impossibilities begin. The words no longer cor- 
respond. Partly they do not denote the same objects. 
Partly where the objects are the same the associations 
are different, and in poetry it is the associations and 
overtones that matter most. Then the rhythm. It is 
easy enough to reproduce in English the rhythms of 
Heine or Goethe; but impossible to reproduce a 
Homeric hexameter. We have largely lost the sense of 
quantity. Our stress accent is very strong. Our indi- 
vidual words are short and abrupt, our vowel sounds thin 
and unsonorous. Our ears are unaccustomed to those 
long, rolling, and intensely clear fhythms in which every 
syllable has an exact value and the laws are never 
broken. So the thing cannot be done. 

What conclusions can we draw from these facts? 
‘* That verse translation is impossible ’’’? No; far less 
and far more than that. Perfect translation of any kind 
is impossible. But so is perfect understanding or com- 
plete truth about anything. There is no need to labour 
the point, but it is quite obvious that a poem cannot be 
exactly reproduced either in sound or meaning in another 
language. But neither can it in its own: it is never the 
same in two recitations. The phoneticians have long 
since taught us that no two people pronounce a word 
exactly the same, no one person pronounces a word the 
same twice over. And the best actor or speaker of verse 
never exactly understands or reproduces the author’s 
meaning. 

Yet people write and talk to each other, act on what 
they are told, and even translate. They never do it 
quite right, but they often do it very well, or even 
beautifully. There is, and must be, always present an 
element of misrepresentation and misunderstanding. 
That is part of our universal human heritage. 

The first moral of this is to avoid carefully all those 
theories of translation which imply that there is a 
correct method to follow which will lead to a correct 
result, There is no such thing. There are at best a few 


MURRAY. 


useful hints and warnings. In all sorts of literary work 
learned men are under a dangerous temptation to trust 
to some scientific method which, if strictly followed, will 
produce the right result without any call on those dis- 
turbing and distressing instruments, the writer’s own 
divination and reason and sensibilities. This delusion is 
one of the curses of scholarship. The daunting fact is 
that, in any literary work of high quality, you can get 
nowhere unless you use all your powers for what they 
are worth and take your risks as they come. 

Stevenson somewhere compares the art of a prose 
writer to that of a conjurer throwing up a number of 
balls and catching them. He has to keep doing so many 
things at the same time. I should say something similar 
with regard to translation of poetry. 

First, be sure that you understand the Greek as 
well as you can ; the words, the rhythm, the order of the 
words, the emotion, the dramatic or literary emphasis, 
and soon. Then decide what is most important: for you 
will have to sacrifice a great deal, and if you sacrifice 
the wrong things you are lost. Then, as a negative 
caution, remember that unless the result of your work is 
real poetry you have failed in your purpose. 

In the “ Hippolytus ”’ there is a chorus beginning :— 

"HABaros id KevOpaor yevoipav, 

iva pe Trepovcoav dpviw ayeAno 

motavais Beds evOein. 

The prose crib of this will be: ‘‘ Would I might be 
beneath some precipitous cavern, in order that God 
might set me, a winged bird, among his flying droves.”’ 
That is what is called the “ meaning,’’ with all zsthetic 
exactitude neglected. What shall we do with it? 

First, is there any specially important rhythmical 
quality? Clearly, yes: the ionic beat ‘‘ hupo keithmo— 
si genoiman—agelésin ’’; that must, as far as possible, 
be kept. And it can be kept in English if you are very 
careful to avoid a double trochee at the beginning. 
Next, are there any words of special value? There is 
xevOuoor, @ hiding-place, generally a hole or cave. There 
is ABdros, & strange word, put first in the sentence 
and rhythmically separated from the rest. It must have 
its full value. Its real meaning was uncertain in 
Euripides’s time, but it was supposed to mean “ sun- 
trodden,’’ in the sense of “untrodden except by the 
sun,’’ and was applied to precipitous crags and the like. 

Now to translate. ‘Could I taéke me to some 
cavern ’’ gets the rhythm ; let us add “ for mine hiding,”’ 
to satisfy the feeling of xevOuaéo.. Then there remains 
}ABdrous: precipitous, sun-trodden :— 

“* Could I take me to some cavern for mine hiding, 
In the hill-tops, where the Sun scarce hath trod.”’ 
(In strictness ‘‘ scarce ’’ takes the place of two short 
syllables, a common variation.) 

In the next verse the most interesting thing is the 
idea of “ droves’’ of “ winged birds’’ which belong to 
“ God,’”’? and in which we want to be numbered. Let 
us get emphasis on these points :— 

“As a bird among the bird-droves of Géd.”’ 
Now there is a lot of space left over: the Greek says 
‘* in order that God might set me,’’ &c. Such a gram- 
matical construction would be a nuisance in English: 
let us make a shot :— 
“Or a cloud make the home of mine abiding, 
As a bird among the bird-droves of God.” 

The Greek does not happen to mention a cloud, 

true; so the translation is clearly not ‘‘ right ’’; but, 
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then, neither is any other. It is all a question of 
degree. The good prose crib tries to reproduce, quanti- 
tatively, as many items as possible of the original (prose) 
meaning; the good verse tries to reproduce as much as 
possible of the essential quality and the beauty. It 
tries to give just what the prose crib does not think 
about, and, of course, it generally fails. It can only 
succeed by selecting, at its own peril, what matters 
most, and letting the rest go hang. If it succeeds, it 
produces both something which has beauty of its own 
and is really “like’’ the original, which the prose crib 
can never be; if it fails, it is much worse than the prose 
crib, for it does not even give trustworthy information. 

As for rules, I can only suggest that in translating 
Greek lyrics there are some special dangers to guard 
against. First, beware of triviality. Greek verse is 
never trivial; it always seems to be made of precious 
materials. Hence I can never join in the praise of 

‘‘ They told me, Heraclitus, 
They told me you were dead : 
They brought me bitter words to hear 
And bitter tears to shed,’’ 

because of its triviality in rhythm and phrasing, as con- 
trasted with the dignity of the Callimachus:— 


Eiré ris, ‘HpdxXerre, tedv popov, és Se pe Sdxpv 
"Hyayev. 

Secondly, I think one must avoid the fallacy 
of attempting to write strictly ‘‘ in the metre of the 
original ’? when that metre is at all elaborate, Greek 
words had much harder outlines than ours, and every 
syllable had its definite value; consequently they could 
build structures that we cannot. They have no diffi- 
culty, for instance, in stressing two adjoining syllables. 
Consequently we had better content ourselves with 
suggesting or indicating, not reproducing, the metres. 
For example, Mr. Trevelyan has for a special purpose, to 
suit some music written for the Greek, translated the 
‘* Agamemnon ”’ choruses into “‘ the metre of the origi- 
nal,’’ and even so fine an artist cannot out of English 
words make a structure suited only to Greek words. He 
writes : 

‘Zeus, whosoe’er he be, if such the name,” 
which reads like an ordinary blank-verse line. But the 
original metre is like ‘‘ Wake! Wake! Home they 
bréught her warrior déad.’’ Therefore we are meant to 
say : 

‘* Zeis, whé-s’éer he bé, if sich the name,’’ 
which no one would imagine if left to himself. 

Lastly, I believe it to be of real importance that 
the verse should have that precision and severity which 
mark out ancient prosody and give it the quality called 
classical. There should be no blurring of the difference 
between verse and prose, The verse form should always 
be consciously present to mind and ear. This is one of 
the reasons why I have adopted rhyme in my transla- 
tions of Greek plays: though there is no rhyme in the 
Greek, Greek tragic verse reads to me more like our 
rhymed couplets than our blank verse. Shakespearian 
blank verse, apart from its misleading historical asso- 
ciations, has just that quality ef looseness which Greek 
verse strictly avoids. Miltonic blank verse is regular, 
but the gorgeousness of its diction makes it unsuitable 
for dramatic dialogue. And a blank verse which should 
be very regular in metre, with pauses generally at the 
end of the line, and at the same time simple in diction, 
would become terribly boring and undistinguished. 

But the truth is, the translator, like the fox, must 
have a hundred dodges, and, like the Mayor of Dover, 


a hundred excuses. And he is generally caught in the 
end. 


PARIS FASHIONS. 


Faces ?—faces are changing. They no longer look out 
of a square window of fringe and short hair, but are 
roofed by smooth, flat slopes; a knot behind ; earrings 
swing from the ears; cheeks are no longer made of 
tomatoes and oranges, but of sugar and spice—and roses. 
Marie Laurencin, whose ballet is soon to be given in 
Paris, perhaps reigns over us more than ever; for 
some time she has secretly reigned ; and the small, slim 
lady with angular arms, a three-cornered face, with 
expression half sly, half melancholy, and for whom so 
many of the models are ‘‘ created,’’ especially Poiret’s 
and Groult’s, was invented by her. Monsieur Dufy has 
dealt with this lady in her short-haired, short-frocked 
stage. We see her in his stuff designs with her tennis 
racquet, or out walking, in a hammock, and even swing- 
ing. Sport has influenced clothes for some time; this 
has been, in fact, the key to our fashions; and the lady 
has been given, in consequence, an intrepid, independent 
character, and a very young one. She has been neither 
grand nor sweet, nor had a past, like her ancestors; she 
has been whimsical, school-girlish, perhaps a little too 
impertinent ; and in the country so may she remain. She 
can get her short capes, her jerseys, scarves, chin- 
strapped caps, shiny waterproofs, high boots, and little 
fly-away checked skirts, as easily as ever. In town, 
though, and in the evening, she will be slender and long; 
without sleeves, or with sleeves that remind you of 
orchids; her dresses will still be a little loose and 
Grecian, with a tight twist round the hips; and she 
will look almost as mysterious, fragile, and dependent 


"on care as old-fashioned gentlemen could wish. If you 


happen not to like this little mannequin, raised by 
Fashion for a change, in revolt against King Edward’s 
taste and Rossetti’s, do not despair. You are 
Anna Karenina, perhaps? Then you still have your 
black velvet and the little bunch of pansies—but cut 
the velvet long and loosely, put the pansies rather low 
down, keep your train; or if you are Kitty or Natasha, 
for ever fresh and wishing for a ball, your muslin will 
do—even Poiret and Lanvin will allow you a great 
many flounces. 

It will be seen from this that ‘‘ there are many 
styles,’’ and a gentleman, who from curiosity may have 
read so far, will no doubt put all down to vanity, fickle- 
ness, and caprice. Herein, however, is not our secret. 
We ladies, to tell you the truth, sir, like mocking. 
We have our ways and our wits, and if you have not 
been looking, look now. See how we mock! We mock 
our mothers (alas! yes), and our grandmothers; here is 
a leg-of-mutton sleeve on a very jaunty little jacket— 
would you believe it? Here, almost a bustle and a long 
row of buttons; no, not as they wore them, but as we 
choose to; just a little mockery. And what do we do 
with your top-hats, sir? Your jockey-caps and waist- 
coats ; your poets, mad hatters, and Eton collars; police- 
men’s rain-capes, bishops’ sleeves, hussars’ uniforms and 
black jackets? You go to school and office in them; to 
levees, hunts, and wars. But we? We do just as we 
please with them all, and toss them, with our petti- 
coats, over a windmill. And no doubt you never notice, 
when you take us out, our sly jokes about yourself, 
Lord Byron, Luther, General Boulanger, Ask Mamma, 
and Mr. Gladstone. 

I would remind the ladies, if they really wish to 
feel the thrill of the signs of the times, to be on the 
look out for all sorts of small objects, such things as 
will one day—especially if our civilization should get 
covered by a layer of ashes or by a flood—be thought fit 
for museums: pins, for instance, with coloured silk tops 
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in the shape of flowers, brilliant buttons, a pair of pink 
and green brocaded slippers, a red leather purse, green 
piped shoes, a large feather fan, two garlands for garters, 
a round lacquer cosmetic box with scarlet-backed puff ; 
or this, to hang on the wrist, with long gold tassel swing- 
ing; a cigarette holder made of crystal, a scent bottle 
with a mushroom for stopper—by these shall we be 
known, by these will our lovers remember us. Here are 
our gloves, scolloped in two colours, braided, 
embroidered ; our parasols, blunt nosed, tipped with 
the outsides and insides of nuts . . . but at this moment 
one cannot help thinking of the gentlemen again, for in 
spite of their dislike of parasols in practice (spoil con- 
versation, knock one’s head, cover the enly too rare sun, 
obliterate views and architecture) they have raised them 
in fancy upon pedestals. Who can forget Madame 
Bovary’s ‘‘ ombrelle de soie gorge de pigeon ’’ under 
which she stood, when the snow was thawing, to bid fare- 
well to Charles? Or Daisy Miller’s, which hid two heads; 
or Madame Swann’s, “‘ ouverte et tendue comme un autre 
ciel plus proche, rond, clément, mobile et bleu’’? Or 
Mr. Hardy’s poem to a sunshade? Though that 
certainly was written to its bones, its ‘‘ rusty bones,” 
“‘ merely a naked sheaf of wires.’’ 

But we are not talking of clothes at such a stage 
of decay ; our sunshade is still ‘‘ silked in its white and 
pink ’’; our dress hanging on its peg in the Galeries 
Lafayette. 

Imagine this curious golden cage through which the 
traveller tries to find her way, aided by swinging perches 
illumined by inscriptions: Manteaux, Costumes, 
Robes d’été . . . the vendeuse is coming, the traveller 
must make up her mind; must beware of thinking 
muslin can never be said to be wasted ; must not buy in 
the way Lydia Bennet bought her bonnet: ‘‘ I do not 
think it is very pretty, but I thought I might buy it as 
not. I shall pull it to pieces as soon as I get home and 
see if I can make it up any better.’’ She must not listen 
too readily to the flattering voice of the vendeuse: ‘‘ la 
robe ira parfaitement & Madame. . . Madame est 
mince . . . Madame est grande.’”’ . . . Does it indeed 
suit? This is the point, however charming the object. 

For in the end, it is difficult to dress well. There 
are those who collect pretty objects, hats which are very 
well in every hand, but very ill on all but a few heads; 
pieces of stuff fit only to cover a stool or a window— 
these will not do. Even when the stuff is good for a 
dress, the hand which holds the scissors falters, there 
is no “‘ line ’’ ; or the magpie eye of the possessor cannot 
resist a fringe which really belongs to the mantelpiece. 
There are those who conceive themselves as characters 
and are pleased to dress them ; they are happier, pro- 
vided they are modest and exact, and do not vaguely 
feel that they resemble a Pope or the Empress Theodora: 
if they have wit, they are charming dressers. Others 
are travellers to the Galeries and to strange places 
seeking treasure. They are often good dressers, and 
may be said to be ‘‘ in the fashion ’’; and there are 
innumerable others, were it profitable to describe them, 
between these and those who are “‘ in the fashion ’”’ in 
perhaps the real sense—those who buy at the famous 
dressmakers’. 

Dresses made by the famous are nearly always 
extremely fantastic. They differ from each other 
in such a way that it is impossible to say that any 
particular shape is ‘‘ fashionable ’’; they give illusory 
notions as to what is so, and suggest to many people 
that they can bo remembered and made at home. No 
error is greater. Such dresses can never be made at 
home, and, though Fashion sanctions them made well, 





Fashion does not when made badly. The reason of their 
being @ la mode is mysterious ; it is a question of imagin- 
ation, ‘audacity, and great skill, and of tacit agreement 
amongst the designers as to what sort of audacity, 
imagination, and skill. Such dresses, though at first 
sight they almost look as though they might belong to 
different ages, are alike in the way they are made, ‘and 
could be immediately classified as belonging to 
a particular year by an expert. The secret is in a 
way of making folds; of boldly cutting; of decorating ; 
of putting on buttons and of combining stuffs; and it is 
this knowledge which makes them so exciting to the 
possessor. 

These ‘‘ creations ’’ are the real thing; when they 
suit the wearer, are beautiful in themselves, and possess 
that peculiar element which lies in the modernity 
of manner I have tried to describe, ‘and not in any 
particular shape, they give that thrill, in its most com- 
plicated form, which is expressed in the cry ‘‘ My new 
frock! ”’ 

Proust wrote almost a page on a sleeve; he had an 
eye! True, it made him think of a Gothic Cathedral 
and of an orchestra playing; he was thinking of art; 
and, indeed, he knew that in everything, even in 
a gesture or a dress, what matters is la sagesse supérieure. 

One is reminded of the eye of a more ancient writer: 
‘‘Her morning gown was a pale primrose-coloured 
paduasoy: the cuffs and robings curiously embroidered 

. . in a running pattern of violets and their leaves; 
the light in the flowers silver; gold in the leaves. 
. . . Her ruffles were the same as her mob. Her apron 
a flowered lawn. Her coat white satten, quilted. Blue 
satten her shoes, braided with the same colour, without 
lace. . . . Neat buckles in them. And on her charm- 
ing arms a pair of black velvet glove-like muffs, of her 
own invention ; for she makes and gives fashions as she 
pleases.”’ 

It is said that nowadays Lovelace does not write on 
such subjects to Belford; there’s nothing to be done, 
then, but for us to write, ladies, to one another. 


? 


Potty FiinpErs. 





A CHAMPION’S DAYDREAMS. 


Prouvasty only those who have played games “ seri- 
ously,’’ as it is called, quite appreciate all the strain 
and agony of the long-drawn-out fight in a big match, 
the intense joy of victory, the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment that must be borne with a smiling face. Those 
who become eminent in other walks of life tell us in 
their autobiographies that they resolved in boyhood to 
be Prime Ministers or Archbishops, but champion 
players of games do not write autobiographies, or, if 
they do, they are more tongue-tied. We hear what they 
did, but not of their dreams of what they were going to 
do. Sandy Herd, who has just written, or rather talked, 
his reminiscences,* is, however, an exception. He tells 
us how as a boy he would go out in the early morning 
to practise putting on the home green at St. Andrews 
and make of it a glorious game of pretending, saying to 
himself at every stroke, “I have this for the Cham- 
pionship.”’ 

Herd’s book is a good book, whether the reader 
wants memories of St. Andrews of nearly fifty years ago, 
accounts of great matches, or technical instruction of a 
plain, sensible, downright character, typical of the fine 
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golfer that gives it. Personally I find by far the most 
engaging the author’s account of his boyhood. His talk 
is so good and racy that he gives a real picture of what 
he describes, and there is a touching quality about it, 
too, which, because it is simple and natural, never 
degenerates into sentimentality. A little boy at St. 
Andrews, one of several brothers whose father earned 
some twenty-five shillings a week, was certain to become 
a caddie, and at a very early age Herd was playing 
truant from school to carry clubs, and golfing in the 
streets with a shinty stick for a club, an old champagne 
cork for a ball, and a lamp-post for a flag. Then came 
a great day, when his father walked him down to Jimmy 
Anderson’s shop, where a good-natured clubmaker fitted 
him out with a second-hand driver. Balls were not so 
hard to come by, owing to the fortunate accident of the 
boy having an uncle who worked on the railway line, 
whence he could retrieve the,balls of erring players. If 
the uncle’s supply ran short there was nothing for it but 
to go up the burn to Strathtyrum Woods and stir up 
the water, so that it was muddy where it flowed in front 
of the first hole and only gave up its dead next morning. 

All this time the boy was thinking and thinking of 
being a great golfer some day, but his father and mother 
had other views, and wanted him to be not a “ ne’er-do- 
weel,’”? but “a decent working man.’”’ It must be 
remembered that golf was not then a very lucrative, nor 
indeed in many cases a very sober, profession, and the 
great ‘“‘ boom ”’ in the game had not begun. So the boy 
was apprenticed to a baker, and baked away half- 
heartedly for four years. His master said that nothing 
but golf would satisfy him, but the father and mother 
still persevered, and made a plasterer of him for another 
four years in the same yard where there had worked 
two Open Champions, Willie Fernie and Jack Burns. 
In that fact lurked irresistible temptation, and he 
plastered as he had baked, dreaming of Willie Fernie 
and the way out. Now he began to win medals as an 
amateur, and Mr. Everard and Mr. Macfie would beg 
him off for an afternoon that he might play with them. 
‘‘ The golf fever has ta’en haud o’ ye,’”’ said his second 
long-suffering employer; and then there came word to 
St. Andrews that a professional was wanted at Portrush, 
in Ireland, for the summer months. Away he went, 
feeling very strange and new, with half-a-dozen golf 
clubs tied together with a string, and came back at the 
end of the summer to pour forty glittering sovereigns 
into his mother’s lap. ‘“ No more plastering for me,’’ he 
exclaimed, and that unthinkable flood of money carried 
conviction at last. 

The boy now had his foot on his chosen ladder. 
Moreover, he was already, as Mr. Everard wrote of him 
in the “ Badminton Library,’’ “ a really grand player ”’ ; 
and yet how long he had to wait! It wasin 1885 that Herd 
played in his first Championship, at the age of seventeen. 
He had white fustian plasterer’s trousers, a ‘‘ double 
peekit ’’ cap, four clubs, and a younger brother to carry 
them. He had to wait until 1902, when he was just 
twice as old, to achieve his ambition at Hoylake. In 
those seventeen years the whole face of golf had changed. 
The game had spread like wildfire; the English profes- 
sional school, headed by Vardon and Taylor, had sprung 
into being and swept all before it; the professional’s 
career had now become a reputable and prosperous one; 
and, finally, in that very year, 1902, had come the Haskell 
ball, which was to cause perhaps the biggest change of 
all. Incidentally it won Herd this his one Champion- 
ship. It is certainly one of golf’s little ironies that the 
man who has deserved to win almost as many champion- 
ships as any player that ever lived should have won his 


single one not so much through his better play as 
through his greater perspicacity in taking to the new 
ball while his competitors clung to the outworn gutty. 

Herd describes very vividly the tortures of mind he 
went through while he waited for his rivals to finish. 
He had held what seemed a winning lead with one round 
to play, but he had done that before and cast it away. 
The memories of those failures haunted him as he went 
round. He does not mention it, but, unless I am mis- 
taken, he was so desperately anxious to be over the grim 
bunker that guards the last hole that he was nearly in 
the fence beyond. He took 81, a comparatively poor 
score, and was by no means safe. First came Vardon 
with a six-foot putt to tie. ‘“ I watched that putt,’’ says 
Herd, “come straight to the hole and then stop on the 
lip,”’” and ‘‘I did not say ‘ Hard luck,’ ’’ he adds. 
Another horrid wait, and then came Braid, who had 
been eight strokes behind with but one round to go. He 
had regained almost all of them, and wanted a three to 
tie, but his ball, too, slipped innocuously past the hole, 
and at last the great prize was won. 

Herd has come near to winning it on several other 
occasions, but it has always escaped him. There was 1895 
at St. Andrews, when a hailstorm came on and “ blat- 
tered at him for ten minutes,’’ playing ducks and drakes 
with his putts and his chances in the last round, and 
then Taylor came out and pitched like the devil 
unchained upon the wet greens. There was 1920 at 
Deal, when, Abe Mitchell having broken down, he held 
a long lead over Duncan, who came with one of his 
incredibly brilliant spurts and beat him on the post. 
There was 1911, when any one of half-a-dozen men might 


- have won: when a four at the last hole would have made 


Sandy the champion, and, alas! he took six. It may be 
said that he has not been a lucky golfer, but it should 
in honesty be added that the little boy who said “ This 
for the Championship’’ as he practised a putt grew up 
into a man who could not help thinking it a little often 
in the last fateful round. 

Whether lucky or unlucky, Sandy Herd has always 
kept a brave heart and an imperishable enthusiasm for 
the game. If he could not get a club and a ball to-day 
I am sure he would cheerfully return to the shinty stick 
and champagne cork of his youth. Because he has loved 
the game so much he is now, at fifty-five, almost as good 
a golfer as ever he was; and should he chance to read 
this, I believe he would demur to the word “‘ almost.’’ 
He is the most delightful of partners and opponents, 
giving and expecting no quarter, always doing his best, 
however trivial the stake. His dream may never come 
true a second time now, but not one nor two nor three 
Championships would make more sure his place among 
the immortals of his game. 

BernarD Darwin. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


LIBERAL WOMEN AND THE BLOCKADE. 


Smr,—In her letter published in your last week’s issue, 
my friend Mrs. Acland speaks critically of the part played 
by the Liberal Party during “those miserable months after 
the Armistice.” She writes: “TI speak from my own expe- 
rience within the Women’s National Liberal Federation. 
At their Council Meeting in May, 1919, I moved a resolution 
protesting against the continuance of the starvation blockade 
of Central Europe. That resolution was not allowed to be 
put. The previous question was moved and carried (at the 
suggestion of Lady Carlisle—that freest of all free Liberals) 
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on the ground that it was injudicious to discuss such high 
matters. I remember well that it was all that I could do at 
that moment not to desert the Liberal Party and join 
Labour.” 

Mrs. Acland may remember her own feelings well, but 
she remembers badly the events which she alleges gave rise 
to them. The facts are as follows: At the Council Meetings 
of the W.N.L.F. on April ist, 2nd, and 3rd, 1919, Lady 
Barlow moved and Mrs. R. McKenna seconded the following 
resolution: “This meeting, while welcoming the action 
already taken to relieve distress, urges the immediate relaxa- 
tion of the Blockade. It asks that the Allied Governments, 
recognizing the claims of humanity, shall refrain from using 
the necessities of starving peoples to put upon them political 
pressure.” 

This resolution was carried unanimously. On the follow- 
ing day Mrs. Acland herself proposed “That a deputation 
consisting of Mrs. Leland Buxton, Mrs. Masterman, Mrs. R. 
McKenna, Lady Bonham-Carter, and Lady Barlow, should 
lay before Mr. Bonar Law the resolution passed by the 
Council yesterday with reference to the raising of the 
Blockade.” Lady Barlow seconded, and this resolution 
also was carried unanimously. The deputation, of which I 
was a member, waited upon Mr. Bonar Law in due course. 

If, therefore, Mrs. Acland was tempted to leave the 
Liberal Party and join Labour in those days, it cannot have 
been, as she now imagines, owing to the indifference of 
Liberal women to the horrors of the Blockade. . 

I feel sure that Mrs. Acland has not willingly done this 
injustice to a great organization of Liberal women, of which 
she is an active and loyal member. But as I have, for the 
time being, the honour to be its President, I cannot silently 
allow such a stain to rest upon it, nor upon the record of 
one of the greatest of its past Presidents and leaders—Lady 
Carlisle—Yours, &c., 

Vioter Bonnam-CaRTER. 


Women’s National Liberal Federation, 
72, Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 


“MR. LLOYD GEORGE AND LIBERALISM.” 

Sm,—The charming candour and sincerity of Mrs. 
Acland’s letter goes far to account for the remarkable 
victory at Tiverton, but, as a reply to A. G. G., her conclusion 
seems rather a non sequitur. She says, truly enough, that 
the Liberal Party lost thousands of votes when their leaders 
were too timid to condemn the methods of the Treaty of 
Versailles (although they soon repented), but her remedy for 
this is for them to accept as a leader one who still publicly 
defends that Treaty !—truly a hair of the dog that bit the 
patient. 

The great Liberal leaders of the past have been those 
who had held firmly, in storm as well as in sunshine, to the 
old motto of ‘“ Peace, Retrenchment, and Reform,” with a 
special emphasis on Peace as essential for the other two. We 
remember Gladstone’s triumph over Beaconsfield’s Imperial- 
ism in 1880, and the re-emergence of John Bright, Campbell- 
Bannerman, and the earlier Lloyd George, after their war- 
time unpopularity was believed to have closed their political 
careers for ever. Ramsay MacDonald with his friends has 
repeated their experience, and I believe that the increase in 
the Labour vote is due to this quite as much as to acceptance 
of the Socialist formula. 

In these circumstances how is it possible to doubt that the 
Liberal landslide to Labour would be enormously accelerated 
by any formal alliance with a party which includes Captain 
Guest and Mr. Churchill as well as Mr. Lloyd George ?— 
Yours, &c., 

W. S. RowntTREE. 


“TRADE ACTIVITY OR THE PRESTIGE OF 
THE POUND?” 

Srr,—I am glad this battle has been joined, and entirely 
agree with you that the public should appreciate the signifi- 
cance and the inevitable consequences of the raising of the 
Bank Rate, and everything else connected with this question. 
I do not, however, agree with your title, which indicates, 
and your argument in your article endeavours to prove, that 
we are faced with the alternative of either securing trade 
activity and the depreciation of the pound, or a restored 


pound and stagnation of trade. On the contrary, I believe 
that trade activity, and great activity of a sound character, 
will only come through the restoration of the pound, which 
I assume to mean the restoration of the gold standard and 
a free market in gold. 

You refer to the grave state of unemployment, but 
surely that is due principally to the reduced state of our 
trade with the Continent of Europe. You draw attention 
to the fall in the New York exchange on London, and 
attribute this to credit conditions and the trend of prices. 
All these things are contributing factors, but, surely, the 
principal cause of a more or less permanent adverse exchange 
is the state of our currency. The rise in the Bank Rate in 
our present condition has little or no effect on this. We 
have nearly twice as much currency outstanding to-day than 
before the war. That means a depreciated pound and a 
redundant currency with a permanent adverse exchange. 
The remedy is to gradually contract the paper currency until 
parity of exchange has been re-established with America and 
other gold-standard countries. This does not necessarily 
entail dearer money and credit. During the last two years 
our currency has been reduced by about £78,000,000. The 
Bank Rate has been reduced from 7 per cent. to 3 per cent., 
now 4 per cent., and our currency is sounder. You may 
argue that this policy has entailed unemployment. I have 
already stated what has been the principal cause of unem- 
ployment. I do not deny that the getting back to a sound 
system may entail some distress, but I venture to state that 
the advantages far outweigh any such distress. What are 
they? First, improved national credit. After the resumption 
of specie payments in 1821 Consols advanced in price. An 
improvement in national credit would enable the Government 
to refund a large part of the debt at a lower rate of interest, 
saving millions to the taxpayer. Secondly, credit would be 
more plentiful, and available for trade and industry. Loans 
would be attracted to the London money market, and this 
would stimulate trade. Our debt charge to America would 
be reduced in cost. Our raw cotton and everything else we 
purchased from that country would cost us less. Would 
that not help our trade? Other nations would be induced to 
follow our example, leading to more stable exchanges and 
prices. I hope I have written enough to show that a sound 
system is compatible with activity in trade.—Yours, &c., 

D. M. Mason, 
Chairman, Executive Committee Sound Currency 
Association. 


VACCINATION. 

Sir,—The case in favour of vaccination is a peculiarly 
simple one to follow, resting as it does, not on technical 
argument, but on the facts of past experience; there is, 
then, some excuse for those who regard it as a chose jugée. 

In 1903, at Ossett, there was an outbreak of smallpox 
in a school of 169 children. Out of seventy-seven who were 
unvaccinated, thirty-seven took the disease (48 per cent.) ; 
out of seventy-eight who were vaccinated, five were attacked ; 
and of fourteen who had been twice vaccinated, none 
suffered. In the London epidemic of 1901-2, amongst child- 
ren under ten, 442 died of smallpox who had not been vac- 
cinated, while only two of that age died who had been 
vaccinated. In the Gloucester epidemic of 1895, of children 
under ten, 279 died who were not vaccinated ; whereas of 
the 8,000 odd children who had been vaccinated, only one 
died. 

Instances such as these, which can be multiplied many 
times, form the proper answer to your correspondent’s 
queries ; nevertheless, lest I be thought afraid to try, I 
will deal with them briefly. The first two may be countered 
by pointing out that, in epidemics, it is the vaccinated who 
escape, and the unvaccinated who suffer from the disease ; 
it is therefore difficult to accept the suggestion that vacci- 
nation causes smallpox. One might quite fairly parody the 
third question by suggesting that since more people of our 
acquaintance suffer from paying taxes to maintain fire 
brigades than suffer from destruction of their houses by fire, 
it is reasonable to believe that fire brigades do more harm 
than good. The answer to the fourth is that there are no 
medical men of great attainments who oppose vaccination. 
For the fifth, I am unaware whether Government lymph is 
supplied to private practitioners ; if not, they are evidently 
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not aggrieved, and the general public has free access to the 
public vaccinators who are so supplied. 

It is a curious sidelight on human nature that those 
cultured people who realize how much better the world 
would be if everyone could work for his fellow-man rather 
than for his own pecuniary needs, are often just the people 
most suspicious of the few who do work for their fellow-men ; 
for this description most truly applies to those who have 
spent their lives like Jenner.—Yours, &c., 


aA. ¥. ee. 


Sim,—In your last issue your correspondent “ W.” asks 
the following questions :— 

“1. Is it not true that the worst epidemics since 
vaccination was introduced occurred when the practice of 
vaccination was most generally observed? 

“2. Is it not true that contemporaneously with a great 
decline in the practice of vaccination there has been a decline 
in smallpox? ’ 

In reply, I should like to call the attention of your 
readers to the Report of the Royal Commission on Vacci- 
nation. This inquiry commenced in 1889, and the final 
Report was issued in 1896, during which period an enormous 
amount of evidence on both sides was heard. 

The Commission in that Report (pp. 49 to 52) quote 
evidence to show that vaccination has a protective influence, 
giving instances of epidemics that had occurred in recent 
years. They give a table showing the percentage of the total 
smallpox deaths of those between the age of 0 to 10 years, 
compared with the total deaths at all ages. 

The towns and percentages are as follows :— 


Warrington oe it den «» 25 
Sheffield ... ~— aie Si <w- 2a 
London ... es unt aid .. 36.8 
Dewsbury ie ei a . Obe 
Gloucester es a i ... 64.5 
Leicester ... ee ... 71.4 (or 66.6) 


In those towns at the beginning of the table the children 
were fairly well vaccinated ; in Warrington the unvaccinated 
children amounted to 4.8 per cent. of the births, in Sheffield 
they were 4.5 per cent. In London the percentage was 9.9. 

In Dewsbury and the other towns vaccination had been 
neglected. The percentage of unvaccinated children was in 
Dewsbury 32.3, in Leicester 80.1, and in Gloucester 85.1. 

In Leicester, in the epidemic of 1892-3, the deaths 
between the ages of 0-10 were fifteen out of a total of twenty- 
one, or 71.4 per cent. A scarlet-fever ward was close to the 
hospital where the smallpox cases were treated, and three 
children died of smallpox ; even if these cases were omitted 
from the list, the death rate is 66.6 per cent. 

The Commissioners conclude that, “in a well-vaccinated 
child population such as that of Warrington or Sheffield, the 
proportion of the total deaths borne by that class was very 
small. In Leicester and Gloucester, where the child popu- 
lation was very ill vaccinated, the proportion of deaths borne 
by that class was very large; whilst in London and Dews- 
bury the proportion of the total mortality borne by children 
lay between the rates at Warrington and Sheffield on the one 
hand, and Gloucester and Leicester on the other, being con- 
siderably higher in Dewsbury (which as regards vaccination 
was in closer approximation to the condition of Gloucester 
and Leicester) than in London. ... We cannot but lay 
stress upon the facts thus revealed by the investigation of 
recent epidemics in these six towns.” 

The general conclusions of the Commissioners (p. 99) 
are briefly :— 

** We think :— 
‘1. That it diminishes the liability to be attacked by 
the disease. 


“2. That it modifies the character of the disease, and 
renders it (a) less fatal, and (6) of a milder or less severe 


e. 

“3. That the protection it affords against attacks of the 
disease is greatest in the years oye | succeeding the 
operation of vaccination. Though not in all cases the same, 
if a period is to be fixed, it might, we think, fairly be said 
to cover in general a period of nine or ten years.”’ 

The above represent the conclusions of the majority of 
the Commission. The opponents of vaccination were repre- 
sented by Mr. Allanson Picton and Dr. W. J. Collins, who 
presented a minority Report. They had ample opportunity 
of sifting all the evidence, but they never claimed that 
vaccination was useless ; on the contrary they admitted it was 


of some value, but not so efficacious as claimed by the 
majority. The words they used were as follows :— 


‘*Tt would appear from the foregoing facts that while 
shortly after vaccination there may be a certain amount of 
immunity or antagonism to the influence of renewed vac- 
cination, or inoculatior. with smallpox, and therefore, to the 
natural disease, this soon wears off, perhaps more rapidly in 
some than in others’’ (p. 182). 


This Commission sat for seven years and heard every 
aspect of the question; the opponents had a fair hearing ; 
they had their representatives on the board, who could not 
deny that vaccination was of some use, and yet in this year 
1923 we have many who contend that it is useless. 

No subsequent epidemic has ever shown ary evidence 
that would detract from the opinion of the majority report, 
and I claim that this report stands as a great vindication of 
the principle of vaccination as a protection against a terrible 
disease.—Yours, &c., 

W. Brack JONES. 


THE SLOVAKS AND MAGYAR PROPAGANDA. 

Srr,—On December 16th last you published a letter 
under the signature of “ Dr. Tuka Vojtech, ex-Professor of 
the University of Bratislava,” and dealing with the position 
of the Slovaks in the Czecho-Slovak Republic. This letter, to 
which you allowed me to reply, and which also appeared in 
the “ Manchester Guardizn” and the “ New Age,” gave rise 
to a prolonged and lively political controversy in the Czech 
and Slovak Press, in the course of which Professor Tuka 
(who is editor of the leading Slovak Opposition paper, Father 
Hlinka’s organ) publicly denied having written any such 
letter. During a visit to Slovakia last month, I made 
Professor Tuka’s personal acquaintance, and, on the basis of 
documents which he laid before me, convinced myself that 
the letter addressed to the English Press in his name is 
really an impudent forgery, inspired by the very active 
Magyar propaganda which aims at misleading British public 
opinion. I am authorized by Professor Tuka himself to 
state that “certain sentences in this”’ (forged) “ letter reveal 
such ignorance that no Slovak who is at all acquainted with 
present conditions in Slovakia could have written it. I 
therefore agree,” he adds, “with Mr. Seton-Watson’s con- 
clusion that there must be some connection with the Magyar 
propaganda.” 

As this is not the first time in recent years that such 
methods have been employed to promote a false view of 
Hungarian affairs in this country, and as very great (no 
doubt undue) publicity has been given to the whole affair 
among the peoples directly affected, I hope you will see your 
way to publishing this letter. I need hardly add that no one 
in Slovakia questioned your good faith in publishing the 
original letter, though many regard the incident as proving 
the need for special vigilance in these questions.— 
Yours, &c., 

R. W. Setron-Watson. 

July 7th, 1923. 





POETRY 





TOWN AND COUNTRY. 


Tue bluebells lapped about her feet, 
As in a lake she stood. 

A lover took her hands, he took 

Her heart out with a gospel look : 
They kissed in the beech wood. 


Night hurried down the lamplit street ; 
I climbed a broken stair. 
Below we heard the traffic pass ; 

One candle gleamed in a cracked glass, 
It gleamed on golden hair. 


For lips to kiss are no more sweet 

In the country than the town: 

Where the sun strikes through cool green gloom, 
Or where into a little room 

A few cold stars gaze down. 


GrorcE RyLANpbs. 
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THE WORLD OF BOOKS 


BOOKS FOR A HOLIDAY. 


I nave been asked to write this week upon ‘‘ holiday 
reading.’’ Naturally my thoughts first turned to the 


books just published. In a newspaper office there is. 


usually a table upon which are ranged all the books which 
come fresh from the publishers “‘ for review.’’ The sight 
of this table always fascinates and rather appals me. In 
this office the table is a very long one; the line of books, 
spotless in their paper jackets, is double or even treble, 
and it often flows over the edge on to the floor and has 
to be continued round the walls of the room. These lines 
represent the books which have been published in the last 
week or ten days ; they are perpetually disappearing only 
to be renewed, for each week the books are either sent out 
for review or removed to book-cases to make room for the 
new stream which has flowed in from the printers and 
publishers. Thus one watches the whole output of 
literature and book production flow across that table. 
Nobody who has not watched it can have any idea of its 
volume or of its eccentric and astonishing nature—but i 
must not write about that now, or I shall never get to 
the subject of books for a holiday. 
. * * 


I wenT over to the table and examined the two long 
rows for books which would be suitable for a holiday. 
Immediately my difficulties began. What standard was 
I to take? Could I safely assume that the kind of book 
which I slipped into my bag at the last moment was also 
the kind of book which most people would like to take 
on a holiday? As soon as I began to reflect, I decided 
that my own taste was execrable, or rather non-existent, 
and could not be taken as a guide. The fact is that I 
have no feeling at all that one kind of book is more 
suitable than another for particular occasions. At one 
time there stood upon a shelf above my bed “‘ Eric, or 
Little by Little,’’ by the late Dean Farrar, a bound 
volume of ‘‘ The Nineteenth Century ’’ for the first half 
of 1885, ‘‘ Rasselas,’’ ‘‘ Harry Richmond,’’ and 
“‘ Theologia Germanica ’’; their assemblage upon that 
shelf was quite fortuitous, but I read them through 
several times over, and I could not see that the contents 
made any one of them more or less suitable as a ‘“‘ book 
to read in bed.’”’ And so with holiday reading. What 
determines my choice is not the contents of the book, but 
its size, shape, and weight. I require such a book to be 
very long, very light, and, if possible, small enough to 
go into one’s pocket. For long train journeys ‘‘ Mon- 
taigne’s Essays,’’ or ‘‘ War and Peace”’ in a single 
volume on thin paper, or three novels of Jane Austen 
which, by some miracle, have been compressed into a 
small single volume, are ideal. What the book is about 
seems to me of little importance; if I cannot read 
Montaigne by the winter fireside, I cannot read him on 
the beach at Seaford, and, if I read Mr. Wells in August 
and September, I also read him in October and 
November. 

* . * 

As soon as I examined the two rows of books, I 
decided that I could not take my own taste as a standard. 
If I had had to choose a single book for myself, the ratio 
between the number of words which it contained to the 
number of ounces which it weighed would have been an 
important factor, and I am not sure that my choice would 
not have fallen upon ‘‘ Primitive Mentality,’’ by Pro- 
fessor Lévy-Bruhl (Allen & Unwin, 16s.). This obviously 
would not do; I therefore began to examine the rows in 
greater detail. A curious fact then became apparent. 


There was, first of all, a solid mass of thirty or forty 
novels, nearly all of them to my eyes indistinguishable 
from the others, and any one of which might safely be 
classified as suitable for holiday reading. Of the other 
books, the vast majority were the antithesis of the light 
novel, and it seemed to me inconceivable that one person 
in a million would wish to read them on a holiday. There 
were books on the social order, on population, on the 
caveman within us, on the nature of the mind, on the 
unconscious, on coffee (this an enormous tome), on the 
literature of Arabia, and on the history of Babylonia. 
All these had to be condemned as too serious for anyone 
to read on the pier at Brighton, while the band plays that 
barcarole which expresses most poignantly the highest 
aspirations of humanity and brass bands. In the end, 
with considerable difficulty, I selected six books whose 
paper wrappers showed that they were not novels, and 
yet seemed to give a promise that their contents might 
fit harmoniously into the atmosphere created by the 
barcarole, the band, and the pier. 


* * * 


I rook these six books home and read them through, 
and it seems only fair to my readers that I should give 
a brief account of the result. The first book which I 
chose had attracted me by its title; it was ‘‘ Companion- 
able Books,’’ by Henry Van Dyke (Hodder & Stoughton. 
7s. 6d.). I had hoped to obtain some hints from it, for 
what could be more suitable for holiday reading than a 
‘‘ companionable book ’’? And sure enough in his 
preface Mr. Van Dyke defines companionable books as 
‘* those that are worth taking with you on a journey, 
where the weight of luggage counts.’’ And here is 
Mr. Van Dyke’s list: the Bible, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Keats, Wordsworth, Browning, Walton, 
Samuel Johnson, Emerson, and Stevenson. I must admit 
that I cannot understand the principle upon which this 
list is constructed, even after reading the chapter which 
he devotes to each of his companions. The second book 
had been pressed into my hand as eminently suitable for 
a holiday; it was ‘‘ Masters and Men,’’ by Philip 
Guedalla (Constable 7s. 6d.). A short book, composed 
of short and very snappily brilliant essays upon Colonel 
Repington, Mirabeau, Disraeli, Mr. Chesterton, and 
many etceteras, it would probably answer the require- 
ments of those readers whose attention to the printed 
page must not be too intense or too continuous. My 
third choice was ‘“‘ The Man of Promise, Lord Rosebery,’’ 
by E. T. Raymond (Fisher Unwin. 10s.). Mr. Ray- 
mond’s book disappointed me, his portrait of Lord 
Rosebery turning out in the end to be rather flat and 
blurred, but the choice was undoubtedly a good one; 
it is a book which everyone will talk about and anyone 
can read in August. Last, there came three books of 
travel: ‘‘ Adventures in the Near East, 1918-1922,’’ by 
Colonel A. Rawlinson (Melrose. 25s.), a very interesting 
account of adventures with the ‘‘ Hush-hush ’’ Army in 
Persia, and with the more regular army in the Near 
East; ‘‘ In Many Places,’’ by Clare Sheridan (Cape. 
12s. 6d.), which tells you about all the famous places and 
all the famous men, from Mussolini to Chicherin, whom 
Mrs. Sheridan has visited and interviewed in the last 
three years; and ‘‘ ‘ Racundra’s’ First Cruise,’’ by 
Arthur Ransome (Allen & Unwin. 10s. 6d.). I have 
kept the best for the last. Mr. Ransome’s book is about 
a holiday, a cruise through the Moon Sound from Riga 
to Helsingfors, and he has managed to put into it the 
charm of travel and of the perfect holiday. What could 
be more suitable for holiday reading? 

LzeonaRD Woo-Lr. 
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THE SHORT STORY AS CONFESSION. 


The Doves’ Nest, and Other Stories. By KATHERINE MANs- 
FIELD. (Constable. 6s.) 


One wonders if the publication of “The Doves’ Nest” may 
not, on the whole, be a little unfortunate for Katherine 
Mansfield’s reputation. For if one had guessed limitations in 
“ Bliss,” and begun to see them somewhat less dimly in 
“The Garden Party,” in ‘“ The Doves’ Nest” one finds them 
positively held up before one, and in a glare no less harsh 
for being to some extent directed by Miss Mansfield herself. 
What one has all along felt to be true, Miss Mansfield now, 
in the fragments of journal quoted by Mr. Murry in the 
preface, substantiates. Of “Mr. and Mrs. Dove,” for 
example, she noted in 1921: “... And I have a sneaking 
feeling that I have used the doves unwarrantably. . . . I 
used them to round off something, didn’t I? Is that quite 
my game? No, it’s not.’ Again, a little later, she shows 
herself even more sharply aware of her special problem. She 
writes :— 

“IT do not think that I am a good writer; I realize my 
faults better than anyone else could realize them. I know 
exactly when I fail. And yet, when I have finished a story 
.. » I catch myself preening my feathers . . . I look at the 
mountains, I try to pray—and I think of something clever 
. . . I can’t tell the truth about Aunt Anne unless I am free 
to enter into her life without self-consciousness. O God! I am 
divided still, I am bad I fail in my personal life. I lapse 


into impatience, temper, vanity, and so I fail as thy priest. 
Perhaps poetry will help.” 
To this she appends immediately : — 
‘IT have just thoroughly cleaned and attended to my 
fountain-pen. If after this it leaks, then it is no gentleman! ” 
Finally, a year later, and three months before she died, she 
noted :— 
‘If I had gone on with my old life, I never would have 
written again, for I was dying of poverty of life.’ 

What one sees in all this is precisely the spectacle of 
Miss Mansfield trying to escape from the net of her own 
brilliant temperament, a temperament of which, if she per- 
ceived justly enough the singular brightness, she had also 
begun, harrowingly, to perceive the smallness. For her 
temperament (to persist in using a clumsy word) was, in the 
last analysis, a very limited one; each successive book has 
more sharply defined for us the small charmed circle from 
which she could only step to failure ; and ultimately it is the 
measure of that temperament, of its smallness as well as of 
its brightness, that it is exactly for the sight and sound 
of Miss Mansfield herself that we enjoy reading her stories. 
The voice, the gesture, the whole sense of scene—and the 
sense of scene is often extraordinary—are always Miss Mans- 
field’s. It was impossible for her to enter into the life of 
“ Aunt Anne.” Aunt Anne, like Beryl, and Ma Parker, and 
the singing teacher, and Kezia, and all the others, would 
simply have entered into the life of Katherine Mansfield, to 
come up singing and shining. They all share her genius, 
her iridescent awareness; her feverish sensitiveness to hue 
and texture ; her fleetness of gesture; her staccato shrillness 
of voice; her whimsicality, irony, passion for the twinkling, 
subdued, diminutive; and above all, and fatally, her clever- 
ness. It is she who, as Else, murmurs: “I seen the little 
lamp”; who, as Fanny, felt that the cups and saucers 
“ might grow little wings and fly away”; who, as Rosemary, 
found it “a terrible and fascinating moment”; as Edna, 
“drew her hand away from Jimmie’s, leaned back, and shut 
the chocolate-box for ever.”’ It is she, as Edna again, who 
imagines that “ some stray animal is out there in the garden, 
a kitten, or a lamb, or—well, whatever little enimal might 
be there.” Instances are innumerable. “‘ Prodger, dear?’ 
she asked mildly, as though helping Milly to a slice of a 
never-before-tasted pudding.” ‘The funny-tasting tea... 
‘ Lobster in the kettle,’ shouted George above the music. . .” 
Isn’t this the same voice that exclaims, “If after this it 
leaks, then it is no gentleman”? Always she is “ using the 
doves unwarrantably,” yielding to the temptation to use the 
“clever touch,” which for her was so much easier than 
the “real” touch. To her own question, “Is that quite 
my game?” she had answered, “ No, it’s not.” But, unhap- 
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pily, it was, to a large extent, her game ; somewhere in every 
story she surrendered to that impulse to intrude her own 
charming, sharp young personality ; and always, in conse- 
quence, she “lost distance,” lost touch with her dramatis 
persone, lost the credence of her reader for the mere sake of 
amusing him. 

What we reach is the fact that Miss Mansfield, far more 
identifiably than most short-story writers, used the short 
story as a medium for undisguised confession. She was 
essentially what one calls for convenience a “ subjective” 
writer—her perceptions, though acute, were narrow in range ; 
and turning to the short story as the lyric poet turns to the 
lyric, she was invariably at her best when a theme, a scene, 
a character, most closely and intricately invited her own 
unclouded personal confession. Such being the donnée, she 
was freest for the happy full improvisation and coloured 
swiftness of flight which make “ Prelude,” “At the Bay,” 
and “ Escape” the beautiful things they are. These super- 
latively, and all her other stories intermittently, constitute 
a portrait of the author in a far sharper sense than it is 
possible to say the short stories of Chekhov constitute a 
portrait of Chekhov. The difference is simply one of range. 
The language of associations with which Chekhov's rich and 
healthy sensibilities had endowed him was enormous and 
various ; his personality (for literary purposes) had become 
an infinitely flexible and divisible thing; and it was not, 
therefore, in any particular fragment, very clearly detect- 
able. But Miss Mansfield, whose sensibilities were in a sense 
all of one sort, or in one key, and whose language of associa- 
tions was, though vivid, small (“ poverty of life” was her 
own phrase for it), was condemned, like all minor 
artists, to make a virtue of “ personality ” itself. She had, 
of course, no choice in the matter. Happily disguised as 
the hero in ‘‘ A Married Man’s Story,” she cries, “ Tell me! 
Why is it so difficult to write simply—and not only simply, 
but sotto voce, if you know what I mean? That is how I long 
to write. No fine effects—no bravura. But just the plain 
truth, as only a liar can tell it.’”’ There we see her struggling 
against the fine treacherous purple of her own personality, 
that intrusive hue and gleam which everywhere betrayed 
her ; as here, too, it betrays her in the clever and spurious 
ending “as only a liar can tell it.” 

The stories in “The Doves’ Nest” are not her best. 
With the exception of “ A Married Man’s Story” and “The 
Fly,” which are brilliant, they merely deepen one’s impres- 
sion of the smallness and repetitiveness of Miss Mansfield’s 
art; and even more saddening is it to detect in them her own 
gnawing sense of failure. She had discovered that she lacked 
the power and simplicity of the first-rate artist. Would 
the discovery have helped her? It is doubtful. Perhaps 
it is possible to guess from “ A Married Man’s Story” a new 
development, an added power and richness; but it is also 
possible to see it as simply another instance of her genius 
for colourful and circumstantial improvisation on a theme 
profoundly inviting her own “voice.” The character is a 
“literary”? character—it is Katherine Mansfield ; and if it 
is intensely plausible, it is plausible, once more, largely 
because of Miss Mansfield’s extraordinary deftness in com- 
bining vividness of scene with skilfully caught sequences 
of mood. . . . For the rest, we turn back from these clever 
fragments, these sharp, self-conscious, and sometimes flashy 
trifles—trifles oddly lacking in largeness or repose, for all 
their wit and insight and keenness of perception and phrase 
—to the earlier and richer “confessions”; to find, unhap- 
pily, that even in these is the persistent staccato bravura 
which ultimately so puts one off. We tire of her 
“characters "—they are all alike. The neurotic young 
woman in a pension in France, the ecstatic honeymoon 
couple, the old married pair, esoterically sentimental—we 
meet them too often. They are shells, and even of shells 
Miss Mansfield knew astonishingly few. To go from them 
to Chekhov’s “Bishop” is to go into a world alarmingly 
rich and alive, simple and vast. We take refuge, then, 
simply in our enjoyment of Miss Mansfield’s extraordinary 
awareness. Her sensibility was her own; she reported it 
with brilliance and delicacy, and occasionally she made an 
exquisite poetry of it. That, certainly, is something to be 
profoundly grateful for. And her cleverness we do our best 
to forget. 

ConrapD AIKEN. 
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FOUR NOVELS. 


Restoration. By Etnent Sipawick. (Sidgwick & Jackson. 
7s. 6d.) 

Our Mr. Wrenn. By SincLarr LEwis. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

Life. By EsmE WINGFIELD-STRATFORD. (Collins. 7s. 6d.) 


The Inimitable Jeeves. By P. G. WoprHousr. (Jenkins. 
7s. 6d.) 


As a sub-title Miss Ethel Sidgwick calls her novel ‘The 
Fairy-Tale of a Farm,” ard she prefaces i$ with the following 
note :— 


“Henry Wicken tells this tale, though seemingly in the 
third person. It is his fancy to call it a fairy-tale, and to 
twist and turn with this objective quite plain facts and 
ordinary folk. For the characters and main occurrences, his 
editor will answer: not for the method, which is all Henry’s, 
and which seems to the outsider to have the failings of 
biography and autobiography combined. Once or twice 
towards the end, in his excitement, Henry emerges : his self- 
hood (to use his own term) glaring, instead of glimmering 
merely ; but in no case, to the ears of his acquaintance, could 
he long disguise himself: so he is left to the auditor’s mercy, 
with this note.”’ 

That paragraph is just like Henry. Henry would call a 
comedy of manners a fairy-tale. It is a great pity Miss 
Sidgwick trusted her story-telling to him. Henry is not 
a young man to trust with so much as a Bradshaw. When 
we first meet him he has been taken seriously ill at a rail- 
way station—that is the measure of his capacity for life— 
and has settled down quite calmly to be nursed in the house 
of strangers—the measure of his sensibility. It is, to do 
justice to his presence of mind, a luxurious house. Here he 
sits about and has unrivalled opportunities for observing the 
characters and relationships of the house-party, and every- 
one, including Miss Sidgwick, is very kind to him. 
Everything now is in train for the delights of quiet 
malice. The house where Henry is staying belongs to a 
newspaper peer. Lord Didsbury comes down for the week- 
ends. Lady Didsbury is like a full-blown rose. Her 
brother Jake is reputed rich and clever. He has an air 
of subtlety when saying things. Heroine of the company is 
Mrs. Ware, with her air of absent-minded loveliness and her 
small son Dicky. And Ellen, her pretty step-daughter, is 
there too, with her dark eyes and her music. To these must 
be added a schoolmaster with ideas about education, and a 
newly rich, good little woman who has bought the house 
where Mrs. Ware lived as a girl. Not unimportant either 
are this woman’s son and a beautiful sister destined for the 
movies. Here is the material for lively comedy; but we 
reckon without Henry. “ Aunt,’’ wrote Henry to his Aunt 
at Chamonix, ; 
‘these foreigners have strange ways. I told you I had got 
among court-cards, County people; but there is more in 
them, less flatness, than you would expect. There is really 
a whole pack here, though I have not identified them all, 
having intervals. 

“There is a little Knave of trumps, whom everybody 
owns, like Cupid, and who is used by his Queen, rather 
unrighteously, to extend her power. . . . The King of that 
suit is lost, unfortunately. ... There is a bigger Knave, 
about whom his Queen, Didsbury’s wife, is rather hysterical, 
though she is his sister. .. And there is a fine curly 
mustachio’d King, belonging to her. who is jealous. . .” 

Owing perhaps to these “intervals” of Henry’s, we never 
discover why these people did the things they did, or what 
they felt, or what they said. It ali scems to happen out of 
sight and out of hearing. With his unrivalled opportunities 
for observation, I cannot help suspecting that Henry was 
short-sighted and a little deaf. I have seldom begrudged 


a complete recovery to anv invalid in fiction; but if Henry’ 


had been left in the lost-luggage office of that railway 
station to perish miserably, Miss Sidgwick might have given 
us a much wiser and more entertaining novel. 

“ Our Mr. Wrenn” is Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s first novel and, 
as the work of the author of “ Babbitt,” must be approached 
with respect. It has little of the latter’s exuberance and is 
a very candid imitation of the novels of Mr. Wells. Mr. 
Wrenn is sales-entry clerk to the Souvenir and Art Novelty 
Company of New York. He is meek and punctual and indus- 
trious, but he longs for freedom, and dreams of foreign travel. 
A legacy secures a thousand dollars for him, and he leaves 
his work and goes on a cattle-boat to England. Here he 
comes on some of the American intelligentsia, and after 


attempting unsuccessfully to enrol himself among them by 
means of a Norfolk jacket and an orange-coloured tie, he 
returns to New York and takes up his old work again. His 
experiences have made him less meek, however, and he 
leaves his disagreeable landlady for a cheerful one, marries 
the girl of his heart, and successfully earns promotion in the 
Souvenir and Art Novelty Company. Mr. Lewis’s story is 
put out of perspective for English readers, because the dis- 
tant place is the near place for us. New York, where Mr. 
Wrenn pines for foreign travel, is for us much more romantic 
than a boarding-house near Russell Square. For the rest, 
there are plenty of amusing portraits in the book, though 
Mr. Wrenn himself is never more than a shadow. Enthu- 
siasts for Babbitt will enjoy trying to find in “Our Mr. 
Wrenn” a first trace of him. Where Babbitt sold land, 
Mr. Wrenn is more humbly engaged in selling a “ Dixieland 
Ink-well, with the Confederate and Union flags draped in 
graceful cast-iron ’’ ; but the ardour with which he approaches 
his task is the same as Babbitt’s, and so is his speech and 
that of his companions. For those who love the 
American language there are plenty of such remarks as, 
“Say you, Pink Eye, did you swipe my hat?” 

Mr. Esmé Wingfield-Stratford’s name has the letters 
D.Sc. and M.A. following it upon the title-page. There is 
also a quotation from Blake. The publishers tell us on 
their wrapper that though this is a first novel, another 
work by the same author called “The Reconstruction of 
Mind” has been widely read and appreciated, That is 
enough to fill any reader with awful anticipation ; but it is 
quite misleading. There is no quality in “Life” to arouse 
awe in the humblest breast. “Life” is the story of Chesney 
Temple, a poet who was killed in the war. His books—the 
first published at his own expense—were named “ Loose- 
strife,” “New Poems,” “Joyous Gard,” and “ Posthumous 
Fragments.” Unlike many authors who shirk their oppor- 
tunities, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford gives us his poet’s poetry 
as well as his life—a bit at the top of every chapter, and 
some wedged, rather unfairly perhaps, into the text as well. 
Chesney Temple, son of Sir Harborough Temple, was nearly 
expelled from school, and nearly missed his blue at Cam- 
bridge. The names of some of the girls who loved him were 
Enid, Moira, and Natasha, and when the war came “ there 
among thousands of our best and noblest Chesney Temple 
lay dead.” No, Mr. Wingfield-Stratford is not gently 
parodying what has been called “the white-spatted school 
of fiction.” | He has successfully enrolled himself as a 
member. 

Of these four books “ The Inimitable Jeeves ” is the only 
one that entirely succeeds in doing what it sets out to do. 
Mr. Wodehouse’s other books I do not know. I see from 
the list at the beginning of this one that one of them is 
called “ Piccadilly Jim,” one “ Indiscretions of Archie,’ one 
“The Clicking of Cuthbert.” ‘The Inimitable Jeeves” is, 
I am sure, not unworthy of them. If anything could per- 
suade me that perfect happiness is to be found on earth, it 
is the life of Bertie Wooster. 


*** Morning, Jeeves,’ I said. 

‘***Good-morning, sir,’ said Jeeves. 

‘** How’s the weather, Jeeves? ’ 

*** Exceptionally clement, sir.’ 

** * Anything in the papers? ’ 

*** Some slight friction threatening in the Balkans, sir. 
Otherwise nothing.’ 

“**T say, Jeeves, a man I met at the club last night told 
me to put my shirt on Privateer for the two o’clock race this 
afternoon. How about it?’ 

“**T should not advocate it, sir. The stable is not 
sanguine.’ 

““That was enough for me. Jeeves knows. How, I 
couldn’t say. There was a time when I would laugh lightly, 
and go ahead, and lose my little all against his advice, but 
not now.” 


So it goes on in unabashed, unpretentious, gay vulgarity, 
with Aunt Agatha, “ whose demeanour was now rather like 
that of one who, picking daisies on the railway, has just 
caught the down express in the small of the back,” with 
Bingo “a resilient bird,” with binges, juicy mornings, ripe 
suggestions, and the exclamation at intervals of ‘“ Good 
egg!” This is Utopia. This is Arcadia. Who would not 
be a rich young man lying late in bed and ordering himself 
mauve shirts? The sun comes out as one reads. 


Sytvra Lynp. 
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MISS STEIN'S STORIES. 


Geography and Plays. By GERTRUDE STEIN. Foreword by 
SnEernwoop ANDERSON. (Boston, Mass.: Four Seas Co. 
$3.50. ) 

Ir has taken me several weeks to clarify my own feelings 

about Miss Stein’s writings. Her work appears to have 

a certain amount of real virtue, but to understand or appre- 

hend that virtue a reader would have to study Miss Stein’s 

methods for years, and intimately ; whereas this is the first 
book of hers that I have read. Her virtues and faults are 
in exact contradiction of each other. I think it is indis- 
putable that Miss Stein has a definite aim in her work, and 
that she is perfectly, relentlessly, and bravely sincere. She 
is trying to pull language out of the meaningless state into 
which it has fallen, and to give it fresh life and new signifi- 
cance. For this purpose she uses comparatively few words, 
and turns them into ever-varying and new patterns till they 

often do, definitely, surprise us with their meaning. I 

imagine, however, that she was more hampered than helped 

by her early training. We read in the publishers’ note that 

“she became interested in psychology and philosophy, and 

worked with Munsterberg and James, who both predicted a 

remarkable future for her. . . . Practical medicine did not 

particularly interest her, and soon she specialized in the 
anatomy of the brain and direction of brain tracts... .” 

This may account for the fact that this book, at first sight, 

appears to be a collection of heterogeneous words, thrown 

together without any respect for meaning, but only a respect 
for the shape and rhythm of sentences. /I hope I shall not 

be regarded as a reactionary, but I anf bound to say that I 

prefer words, when collected into a sentence, to convey some 

sense. And Miss Stein’s sentences do not always convey 
any sense—not even a new one. At is her habit to open her 
mind and let words float in and’ out regardless of each other. 


What, for instance, are we to make of such a sentence as: 


“ A clever saucer, what is a clever saucer, a clever saucer is 
very likely practiced and even has toes, it has tiny things to 
shake and really if it were not for a delicate blue colour 
would there be any reason for every one to differ”? This 
sentence, no doubt, would throw a psycho-analyst into a 
frenzy of excitement; and it was probably written for this 
purpose; but exciting psycho-analysts is not the highest 
aim of literature. 

In a story called “Miss Furr and Miss Skene,” the 
author repeats the following sentence, with very slight 
variations, for six pages—it is the whole of the story: 
“Helen Furr was gay there, she was gayer and gayer there 
and really she was just gay there, she was gayer and gayer 
there, that is to say she found ways of being gay there that 
she was using in being gay there. She was gay there, not 
gayer and gayer, just gay there, that is to say she was not 
gayer by using the things she found there that were gay 
things, she was gay there, always she was gay there.” 

Lord Tennyson could produce the same feeling of mono- 
tony with more economy of means, and with less risk of 
reducing his readers to the asylum. 

As an example, however, of Miss Stein’s method when it 
is successful, let us take this delicious Picasso-like land- 
scape: “A cloud of white and a chorus of all bright birds 
and a sweet a very sweet cherry and a thick miss, a thick 
and a dark and a clean clerk, a whole succession of mantel- 
pieces.” 

To sum up the book as far as is possible, I find in it an 
almost insuperable amount of silliness, an irritating cease- 
less rattle like that of American sightseers talking in a 
boarding-house (this being, I imagine, a deliberate effect), 
great bravery, a certain real originality, and a few flashes 
of exquisite beauty. One feels, too, that there is a real 
foundation for Miss Stein’s mind, somewhere deep under the 
earth, but that it is too deep for her to dig down to, and that 
she herself is not capable of building upon this hidden foun- 
dation. She is, however, doing valuable pioneer work, and 
T should like to take this opportunity of begging les Jeunes 
not to hamper her by imitating her, but to leave her to work 
out her own literary destiny. 

Epitm Sitwetu. 


“THE DELUSIVE FLY.” 


Salmon and Trout Angling. By JosepH Apams. With a 
Foreword by the MARQUESS OF HARTINGTON. (Hutchinson. 
16s.) 

Why angle? It is something of a surprise to find such an 

inveterate brother of Trout Hall as “ Corrigeen” taking care 

to answer that infidel interrogation in the first pages of his 
book. Does Byron’s ghost haunt him with the wish that the 
father of anglers 
‘in his gullet - 
Should have a hook, and a small trout to pull it’’? 

At any rate, Mr. Adams gives us reasons why, which may 
affect the opposition much as Dr. Aldrich’s five reasons for 
drinking would affect Mr. Johnson’s followers, but will 
reassure the fraternity. We go a-fishing, he says, because 
we were brought up to it. There was the weir-pool; good! 
There were you, watching the sharp fellows in the shallows ; 
good! Therefore, you somehow got a rod and other instru- 
ments. If there was a hint of the savage, that was natural, 
for we are savages; and then there was an art to master, 
and in the process the beauty and drama of the waterside 
impressed the mind with rich relics for memory. 

When he has thus shielded himself and his tribe from 
the sardonic pleasantries of the Byrons and Leigh Hunts, 
Mr, Adams proceeds, as it were, in the family circle. At 
once some of the circle put on a pained expression. The 
veteran advises the angler to learn rod-making, and for his 
high calling it is insufficient to apply a jackknife to a willow. 
Well, he leaves us with instructions, and, after some few 
coats of polish have been given to the specimen rod, passes 
to make us into fly-tiers. If we survive this, we may go 
out with him to many a famous stream while he argues the 
“philosophy of flies,” wherein small ones are ineffective, 
where large ones fall too noisily, when to try the colour- 
appeal. There was an age when he would have sent forth 
his didactics in blank verse and in a hearty quarto. He 
almost brings off the “ Art of Preserving Health” manner as 
it is. “The angler who has waited for the clearing of the 
river dons a thick coat and braves the elements. The sky 
is steel-grey, interspersed with blue patches. The water 
catches the shadows and throws them back in chill reflection. 
Above the rapids, where there is a long reach of quiet water, 
the edges are locked in ice. The Polar king has vainly 
attempted to extend his territory from bank to bank, and the 
jagged margins show tho limits of his conquests.” 

All the time, as “ Corrigeen ” unfolds his story, there is 
a wealth of angling wisdom to be assimilated by his reader. 
Fortified by his general practice, we may consider his 
chapters on particular fisheries as incidentally affording 
sound advice for future holidays. The thought of his expe- 
rience on the Spey—solus-cum-solo—is direction and inspira- 
tion also. Mr, Adams went to Craigellachie when the river 
was at its lowest, and broad, round stones furnished fine 
beaches on either side, “ pitiable to see.” Near the bridge 
the hotel manager was in a listless stage. “There was,” 
he admitted, “a salmon caught this week.” By the kindness 
of one of the “rods,” Mr. Adams was nevertheless able to 
set out for a reach of the apparently treacherous river. He 
came to where “a darker shade in the water suggested 
hidden and mysterious depths.” There “an extra tension 
was suddenly imparted to the line,” and shortly Mr. Adams 
had, against all the odds, landed a five-pound fish. 

Mr. Adams could, nevertheless, have consoled himself, 
in any event, in his enjoyment of scenery and natural 
occurrence. His pages are full of angling wit, but they add 
much picturesque record of other things, from the rare, 
remote “fairyland” of Irish loughs to the winter circum- 
stance of a southern English chalk-stream. He closes his 


book with a sketch that does not mention a fish—“ An Idyll . 


of the River,” the river of the moorhen, of the snipe and 
wild geese, and the riverside of the clouds of starlings and 
the robin’s boy-like piping. Angler or not, one cannot but 
wish him many more leisure hours where the long lake 
glows or the cascade shoots down into fine frenzy. With the 
Marquess of Hartington we may lament that so many 
“once lovely streams are now mere poisonous sewers,” for 
not only anglers are going to suffer for the process of pollu- 
tion which makes a melancholy distinction between the day 
of “ Corrigeen” and the day of Charles Cotton. The writer 
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mourns at this moment more than one neighbouring water 
which, in the course of a few years, has fallen into a fishless 
foulness. They used to catch the fish, says the Philistine. 
Well, better a whole army of anglers than the poisoned pools 
where not a fish turns a golden flank to the day. 


E. BLunpeEn. 


A CHOUGH IN THE ROOKERY. 


A Romance of the Nineteenth Century. Compiled from the 
Letters and Family Papers of Baliol, Viscount Esher. By 
C. H. DUDLEY Warp. (Murray. 15s.) 


Tue Bretts “came of a long line of country squires, of 
private gentlemen who lived placidly out of the public eye 

. nothing, short of civil war, and pitched battles in the 
home parish, would interfere with the habits, customs, and 
arrangements of their private lives.” Nothing short of civil 
war? We shall see. For we are embarking (so we are told) 
“on a love-story in two generations.” Let us see what the 
power of love can do. 

In 1811 George Brett was a young man of engaging 
appearance and manners, with no clearly defined objects 
in life, but vaguely thinking of going into business. He was 
the eldest son of his father, by his first wife, and what was 
more important, the favourite of his aunt Mrs. Wilford, who 
was married to a general, but had no children. Through 
the Wilfords he became acquainted with the Bests, who were 
“a power in Kent.” It was in the Lower Assembly Rooms 
in Bath, at a public ball, that George proposed to Dora Best. 

Naturally, George had afterwards to speak to her 
father; but Mr. Best was most benevolently minded, and 
said he would give Dora ten thousand pounds, but he added 
that he would dislike to see his son-in-law in business. For 
a time all went well, but terrible difficulties cropped up. 
George’s father and Mr. Best each determined that the other 
should put up the larger sum of money, and at one moment 
Mr. Best announced that the match was broken off. It 
turned out, however, that this was because the gout had 
gone to his head, and most terrible of all—he could not 
afford to give his daughters more than five thousand pounds 
apiece. Eventually, even this obstacle was overcome; the 
Wilfords reluctantly “forked out” the necessary money, 
though George was still under the necessity of becoming a 
clergyman in order to supplement his income. They were 
married, and “babies began to arive with the reckless 
generosity which characterized Dora’s love for her husband.” 

Meanwhile, a young man called John Gurwood had 
written to his mother: “TI led the forlorn hope in the breach 
of Ciudad Rodrigo! Lord Wellington presented me with 
the sword of the Governor, whom I took prisoner. If I have 
trodden the thorny paths of fame, how highly am I 
rewarded!!!” But he soon came to the conclusion that he 
had not been rewarded nearly highly enough, and for many 
years he had to trail the Governor’s sword about the 
Pavilion at Brighton and other places where there was a 
chance of finding promotion. Eventually, he succeeded in 
attaching himself to the Duke of Wellington, whose dis- 
patches he edited. He married a Madame Mayer, whom he 
neglected. She was a widow who, at the age of fifteen, had 
been left with one child, Eugenie, who grew into a most 
extraordinary beauty. 

In 1835 Baliol Brett, the second child of the Rev. 
George and Dora’s romantic marriage, was an indolent youth 
with a pretty taste in waistcoats. He went to Cambridge 
and distinguished himself by rowing ; then he read Law, but 
was not called to the Bar until seven years after he was 
admitted a student. By some odd chance he went to Lady 
Blessington’s and met Eugenie Mayer. Like a good many 
other people, he fell madly in love with her. Bulwer Lytton, 
Lord Hertford, Samuel Rogers, and. Napoleon III. were 
members of the society in which she was accustomed to move ; 
she had appeared in Heath’s “Book of Beauty,” and in 
“ Coningsby ” as Edith Millbank. 

The Hon. George Augustus Frederick Percy Sydney 
Smythe, afterwards Viscount Strangford, and the original 
of Coningsby, was madly in love with her, and wrote her 
innumerable verses; but then Sir Robert Peel offered him 
the post of Under-Secretary of Foreign Affairs and he 
wavered. A mistake in marriage would ruin his career ; 


he jilted Eugenie Mayer. Misguided, miserable man! His 
folly was lucky for the Bretts. 
Before their marriage she writes to Baliol Brett :— 
“Meanwhile work on, study. It is not money I want. 
I do not value it as much as talent—so if you love me and 
wish to see me happy, get on in your profession. Let me 
see other men looking up to you. All that is Vanity—I 
know it—but what would the world be without it!... 
I know you will do what I wish, and I will not worry you 
again on that subject to-day.” 
This was something new. All that Dora Best, or any other 
woman, had ever wanted when engaged to a Brett was money 
to enable her to marry and enjoy him—and they had not 
had to wait very long for it. Eugenie Mayer wanted some- 
thing more. She got it. By successive stages her husband 
rose to being Q.C., M.P., Solicitor-General, Knight, Justice 
of Appeal, Privy Councillor, Master of the Rolls, Baron, and 
then Viscount, Esher. | 
Unfortunately, Mr. Dudley Ward has thought all his 
materials equally interesting, and has taken his characters 
equally seriously. What should have been a violent contrast 
has been hidden and almost glossed over. It is a great mis- 
take for books of this sort to be written by descendants 
of the people involved, unless they are completely free from 
a tendency to sentimentalize. Mr. Dudley Ward is not. 


Davip GARNFTT. 


AS WE RIDE. 
Thoughts on Hunting. By PeTgr BrckrorD. With an 
Introduction by CHARLES RicHarpson. (Chapman & Dodd. 
3s. 6d.) 


Ir is satisfactory to know that the great Peter Beckford 
is still an infallible authority upon the breeding, feeding, 
housing, and punishment of foxhounds. He is still put 
to practical use in the kennels and hunting-fields of England. 
For to speak the truth, our own use of him since we first 
made his acquaintance many years ago, in an older, but 
scarcely a pleasanter, edition than this, has been purely 
theoretic. He has led us upon ghostly horses after phantom 
foxes. We have followed the hunts of a hundred years 
ago sitting in the armchair by the fire. Thus, while we take 
Mr. Richardson’s word for it that Beckford’s Thoughts are 
of use to the man who owns a hunter, we can testify that 
he is of another sort of use to the man who rides a motor- 
omnibus and kennels a solitary mongrel in the back garden. 
In the first place, he is always good company. He has the 
sprightly, well-bred manner which sits like a well-cut coat 
upon the mind. Then his business lies in pleasant places— 
among outhouses, warrens, high roads, lanes, and across the 
sweep of the downs. Heaven forbid that Beckford should 
betray his calling by pointing out the beauties of the land- 
scape! But as we ride with him his businesslike observations 
give us the very smell of the countryside: “ When cobwebs 
hang on the bushes, there is seldom much scent. During a 
white frost the scent lies high ; as it also does when the frost 
is quite gone.” That serves to paint a picture better than 
many a page by Ruskin. And then Beckford’s stories always 
put us in a good humour. Talking about hounds, for 
instance, and the difficulty of finding suitable names for a 
whole pack, he remembers a huntsman who named a hound 
“Lyman.” -“‘ Lyman!” said his master. “Why, James, 
what does Lyman mean?” “Lord, sir!” replied James, 
“what does anything mean?” What, indeed? 

But the circles spread by that profundity ripple them- 
selves away as we ride. For Beckford has a great deal to 
say for himself. He has travelled, hunted in Italy and 
France, has read, too, can quote the classics, and has a 
sharp, sardonic way with him which can fly out when occa- 
sion demands. ‘“ You think I am too severe on my brother 
sportsmen. . . . I consider many of them as gentlemen riding 
out ; and I am never so well pleased as when I see them ride 
home again.” And being a vivacious man he imitates a 
scene when hounds are at fault and “sportsmen” get 
together gossiping. ‘“ What news from America?” says one. 
“Do you think both the admirals will be tried?” says 
another. While they chatter not a hound will run; then, 
when hounds find, of course they crowd after them. Now 
foxhunting, as we all know, is a sport that quickens the 
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spirit. But the good huntsman always has himself in hand. 
When hounds find, let him take a pinch of snuff, sing part of 
an old song, “Some say care killed the cat,” then halloo, 
and “ ride as if the d——1 drove.” 

Get him off these topics and he will tell you about fine 
days in the past. One day last winter they were out from 
half-past seven to a quarter before eight; the hounds were 
running hard the greater part of the time; the huntsman 
killed one horse; and “after it was quite dark I heard a 
better view-halloo from an owl than I ever heard from a 
huntsman in my life.” That good day was nearly a hundred 
and fifty years ago; the owl hallooed; and the parson, 
after the third fox had been killed, suddenly remembered an 
engagement: he had a corpse to bury. 


SUGAR AND SPICE. 


Landscape of Cytherea, By W. J. Turner. (Chatto & 
Windus. 4s. 6d.) 
Poems. By Grorck SANTAYANA. (Constable. 7s. 6d.) 
**T am a hunter after wayward words 
That I may press them into service meet 
For their rare beauty.” 
Txus wrote Mr. W. J. Turner in an earlier volume of verse. 
The Georgian poets employ a certain “Twilight Diction.” 
They pursue Beauty as it appeared to Edmund Burke, that is, 
in the form of a lisping, tottering, exquisitely imperfect femi- 
nine creature. They whisper; and the whisperer, in the 
words of Dr. Donne, “ strangles thee with scarves of silk, 
smothers thee with the down of phcenixes, stifles thee with a 
perfume of amber.” Tennyson with Alexandrine alchemy 
turned the gold of Keats to silver. In the “ Lotos-Eaters ” 
the use of this luminous and glimmering diction, the love of 
half-light and audible silences, has a purpose :— 
‘** There is sweet music here that softer falls 

Than petals from blown roses on the grass . . . 
but Mr. Turner in “Landscape of Cytherea” carries the 
woolly manner to an extreme :— 


“For when I gaze at his snow-shadowed mother, 
Her paler bosom like a wave of the sea 
Leaves in the fading air.a cadenced fall 
Of silver petals on a moon-bathed isle 
Where the foam rolls in clouds of surfing pearl.’ 

Indeed, his Muse is so swathed in silks and satins that 
one can only admire “the liquefaction of her clothes,” 
desiring at the same time— 

‘** Something more than 

Taffeta or tissew can, 

Rampant feather and rich fan ’’— 
“a naked, thinking heart,” in fact. And he is really going 
too far when he embroiders her garments with italics, a device 
initiated by Matthew Arnold, and as unpardonable as the 
minor key in Victorian love-songs or the modern “ shadow- 
cretonne.” Surely poetry is fish, flesh, or good red herring: 
these ineffectual Georgians beat in a fog their luminous 
wings in vain, 

Not only the diction, but the whole fabric of “‘ Landscape 
of Cytherea” is baseless, the pageant insubstantial. At 
any moment it may melt into thin air. The poem is a dream, 
but it has none of that intensity of vision which comes in 
sleep. Remember Caliban in the isle of sounds and sweet 
airs whose dreams were so vivid and so real that he cried to 
sleep again. The central figure is a dream creature with 
luminous hands, opaque skin, marble limbs, black smooth 
and serpentine hair; yet we do not see her. Shakespeare 
paints such a one in a single line of delight— 

“ To look like her are chimney-sweepers black,”’ 

or in two of bitter condemnation :— 

‘* A wightly wanton with a velvet brow 
With two pitch-balls stuck in her face for eyes.’ 

The modern poets are as far away from reality in their faery 
lands forlorn as ever Alexander Pope was in his Classical 
grotto. 

In reading Mr. Turner’s poem I was continually startled 
by echoes of Coleridge, De la Mare, Marvell, Donne, and 
James Thompson (B.V.). In the metaphysical manner he 
succeeds :— 

** Yet I would not lose her hands, 
They are Jerusalem’s sweet lands’”’ ; 
and “He sees her Ghost” is pure Donne, 


Here and there Mr. Turner attempts a moment of 
realism which neither keeps the dreamer in touch with Life 
nor heightens the unreality of the dream. Such lines as— 

“‘I met a whore walking in Piccadilly,” 
and— 
“One bright and sunny morning late in June 

I had a letter from a dying friend,” 
serve no purpose and jar unpleasantly. 

I do not like allegory, and the pictorial manner leaves 
nothing to the imagination ; but much of this “ Record of a 
Journey into a Strange Country” is intriguing. Two 
couplets particularly remain with me; the first is :— 

“Tn that still tomb the slinking jaguar 
Dropped its gold-spotted shadow and was gone,” 
while 
** And we climbed down and rolled away in trains 
Whose fleecy curls dissolved on the green hills,”’ 
is very haunting! 

Sugar can be eaten in larger quantities than spice, but 
it is an inferior commodity. Ballads, triolets, and virelays 
have disappeared with cowslip-wine, seed-cake, and the 
Victorian housekeeper. Those neat little jars of pickles and 
herbs are a thing of the past ; and it is to that past that Mr. 
Santayana the poet belongs: his verse is, in spirit, of the 
pot-pourri kind. He is more serious than Austin Dobson, 
less Greek than Andrew Lang—a minor Elizabethan singing 
hymns. 

Mr. Santayana exceis in soliloquy; and soliloquy, 
despite “ Hamlet,” is not the stuff of poetry. When the poet 
soliloquizes he utters a prayer, an invocation, a universal 
ery under direct Dionysiac inspiration. But Mr. Santayana 
is a middle-aged Apollo expressing in many careful sonnets 
his simple philosophy in the making. ‘“’Tis love that 
moveth the celestial spheres,” he writes; and again: “God 
is good.” He meditates, and is not moved ; he is quite read- 
able, but rather academic. 

Most of these republished poems are sonnets, and they 
fail, as sonnets do, at the close. Epic poetry is the flight 
of the eagle of Jove; lyric that of the lark at heaven’s gate ; 
but the sonnet must fly like the falcon, sure and direct, 
straight for the prey. Mr. Santayana is not a practised 
falconer. He has no power of the sestet, and cannot, like 
Rossetti, conceal a weak end with a ripple of sound and 
emotion. 

The author’s preface 1s entirely delightful and dis- 
arming ; but a poem on Sybaris shows to anyone who knows 
Mr. de la Mare’s “ Sea-cold Lyonesse” that his self-criticism 
is all too fully justified. Poetry, said Coleridge, should be 
a perpetual fountain of good sense: there is good sense here 
(a quality unknown to Mr. Turner and the Georgians), even 
sensibility ; but the pitcher is broken at the fountain. 


Grorce RYLAnpbs. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF 





Untrodden Ways. By H. J. MassincHam. (Fisher Unwin. 
10s. 6d.) 


Tue anthologist of the seventeenth century and of poems 
upon birds sends forth a second collection of papers in which 
rich knowledge of the wild inhabitants of England—East 
Anglia in particular—and promising surmise as to future 
ascertainment, are set forth with the delight and manifold 
colour of poetic kinship. To Mr. Massingham the apparition 
of the spoonbill is “as bright as an angel new dropt from 
the sky,’’ and his powers of word-painting are so various, so 
audaciously and joyfully employed, that the Philistine must 
be peculiarly alert and adamant not to be caught in the spell 
of lustre and harmony. In ‘“‘ Untrodden Ways’’ Mr. Mas- 
singham reaches his finest pitch with a passage upon the 
armies of starlings which he saw gathering into the reeds of 
the fens by the quiet light of an autumn evening. His 
dithyramb revives that mysterious and vast symphony of 
wheeling wings with deep beauty, and in his phrase ‘“‘ the 
evening service of half a million birds to the majesty of the 
heavens ”’ one feels the poetic interpretation of the starlings’ 
secret which may yet prove to be fact, 
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JN recording the great 
International Social 
and Missionary Work of 
the Salvation Army, 
there is need not only 
for Statistics but for 
“Super-Statistics.” Here 
are Statistics : 


THE Army operates in 76 countries 
and colonies, and preaches in 48 
languages. 

It maintains 1,288 Social Institu- 
tions where, in one year, 8,099,082 
beds and 14,131,549 meals were 
supplied to hungry outcasts. 

It spends over £200,000 a year 
from the Central Funds, as an 
International Missionary Society, and 
maintains large Mission Hospitals in 
Eastern and Western lands. 


UT there are also 

“ Super-Statistics ” 

—in the results which 

this great mass of in- 

spired endeavour is 

achieving everywhere, 

day by day, hour by 

hour. Here is just one 
example : 


THROUGH the sympathetic visita- 

tion of our officer at the Criminal 
Lunatic Settlement at Broadmoor,many 
have been led to a brighter spiritual 
experience, and some, upon the Army’s 
guarantee, have been released and 
placed under the care of our officers. 
Could any figures—any “ Statistics” 
—express more finely the power of the 
Army’s spirit of love for the lowliest 
and most unhappy > Only by “ Super- 
Statistics” can any idea of its 
magnitude he conveyed. 


WE ask you to take a share in this 
wonderful crusade by sending a 
gift for the International work of 


The . 


SALVATION 
ARMY ..... 


Send to GENERAL BOOTH, The 
Salvation Army, Headquarters, Queen 
Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
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A VINDICATION 


By ANTHONY LUDOVICI. 12/- net 


Pall Mall: “The woman who takes up this stout and 
imposing volume will get the shock of her life....A 
very strikingly audacious book.” 








GENERAL _ 


ANCIENT EGYPT 6|- net 


By SIR WM. FLINDERS PETRIE 
Daily Mail: “‘ This is a most agreeably written 
and informative book by a famous expert.” 


LONDON : tits Origin and Early 


Development. 


By WM. PAGE, F.S.A. Maps,  14|- net 

Daily Chronicle: “A book of fascinating 
interest to Londoners. ... This learned historian 
who writes with such commendable simplicity.” 


By M. W. A. 6/- net 

This is an account of the mental and spiritual 
experiences of a woman who is told that she is 
mortally ill and who, while she waits for death, 
muses over the phases of her past life. 


ISLES OF ILLUSION : Letters 


from the South Seas. 
Edited by BOHUN LYNCH. 7/6 net 
J. C. Squire in the Observer : “ His letters are 
very full, and have an extraordinary quality of 
truthfulness. . . . All his inner conflicts are 
poured out on paper with a frankness and 
courage and preoccupation with self that remind 
one of ‘ Barbellion.’ The result is an extra- 
ordinarily fascinating book.” 


MASTERS AND MEN: Essays. 
By PHILIP GUEDALLA. 7/6 net 


Westminster Gazette: ‘‘The historian’s tem- 
perament is very evident in the spirited 
personality of Mr. Philip Guedalla. ... He is at 
once the most brilliant and the least literary 
of our younger English essayists.” 


SCEPTICISM AND ANIMAL 
FAITH 
By GEORGE SANTAYANA _ 12- net 


HEREDITY AND EUGENICS 
By R. RUGGLES GATES, F.L.S. 24|-net 
FICTION 








THE 


DOVES NEST 


By KATHERINE MANSFIELD. 6|- net 
Observer: ‘‘ A great artist gives us a fresh outlook on 
reality, a glimpse of the intimacies which are possible in 
this life, desirable and so rarely achieved. Such a 
person was Katherine Mansfield. All lovers of her 
work will welcome this book.” 


Outlook: “In reading them one learns to recognise 
that death was more than a private tragedy, va in 


truth, a loss such as letters have not sustain 
the death of Keats.” a ce 


SPLASHING INTO SOCIETY 
By IRIS BARRY. 4/6 net 
THE KEY OF DREAMS 
By L. ADAMS BECK. 7/6 net 
NORDENHOLT’S MILLION 
By J. J. CONNINGTON. 716 net (Monday) 
THE SLEEPER BY 
MOONLIGHT 


By K. BALBERNIE. 6/- net (Monday) 
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Questions of the Hour. By Viscount MILNER. (Hodder & 

Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) 

THERE are five essays in Lord Milner’s book, all 
dealing mainly with economic questions of a topical nature, 
e.g., Capitalism and Socialism, Free Trade, economy and 
taxation. One essay—called ‘‘ Towards Industrial Peace ”’ 
—consists of the much-discussed articles contributed by 
Lord Milner to the “‘ Observer.”’ It is typical of the whole 
book. The argument is sound, the outlook singularly 
impartial, the conclusions moderate but enlightened. 
The views are rarely remarkable in themselves; what is 
remarkable is that many of them should be held by Lord 
Milner. As he seems to wish to say in his preface, his 
opinions are not eccentric, but it is the ‘‘ bundle ”’ of them 
which is eccentric. For his ‘‘ imperialism”? would put him 
on the Right of the Conservative Party, while many of his 
views on social questions would put him on the Left of the 
Liberal Party. 


” * 


Irish History from Contemporary Sources, 1509-1610, By 

CONSTANTIA MAXWELL. (Allen & Unwin. 15s.) 

Books of “ gobbets ’’ are becoming the curse of the con- 
temporary student of history in our universities, but it must 
be conceded that Miss Maxwell has produced a very success- 
ful one, and one into which the general reader can dip with 
a great deal of pleasure and profit. Most of her selections 
have been made to illustrate English rule in Ireland, and 
they cover the Irish policy of Henry VIII., the Reformation, 
the Elizabethan conquest, the Tudor plantations, and the 
colonization of Ulster, together with a section on social and 
economic conditions which the average reader will find the 
most interesting in the book. The extracts are judiciously 
chosen and well arranged, and Miss Maxwell contributes a 
useful introduction. The weakness of a book of this kind is 
one which she herself admits in her preface : ‘‘ No treatment 
of Irish history can be satisfactory which does not take 
account of the independent life and feeling of the Irish 
people.’’ 'Too often English writers on Ireland have deserved 
the charge which the Irishman Keating made against them in 
1629 in a famous passage, which Miss Maxwell reproduces : 
“It is almost according to the fashion of the beetle they act, 
when writing concerning the Irish. For it is the fashion of 
the beetle, when it lifts its head in the summer time, to go 
about fluttering and not to stoop towards any delicate flower 
that may Le in the field, or any blossom in the garden, though 
they be all roses and lilies, but it keeps bustling about till it 
meets with dung of horse or ‘cow, and proceeds to roll itself 
therein.’”” A knowledge of Irish sources is necessary before 
a complete picture can be drawn of this stormy and fatal 
century. Moreover, much useful material is still in manu- 
script in British or foreign archives. A mass of useful in- 
formation about Anglo-Irish trade during this period is, for 
instance, to be found in the Port Books and Customs Accounts 
preserved in the Public Record Office. 





THE PUBLISHERS’ TABLE 


Anprew Lanea’s “ The Idyls of Theocritus,” in English 
prose, is the subject of a prospectus from the Medici Society. 
Illustrated after water-colours by Mr. W. Russell Flint, this 
translation forms two volumes in the “Illustrated Quarto 
Series.” Ten copies on vellum are available at £40 each ; 
the 500 ordinary copies cost £8 18s. 6d. in boards, and 
fifteen guineas in limp Kelmscott vellum. The work may be 
ordered through Messrs. Dobell. 

” * ca 

Mr. Mitrorp announces the autumn publication of some 
dozen literary papers by Sir Walter Raleigh, under the 
writer’s title ‘Some Authors.” One of these essays, “ John 
Dryden and Political Satire,” has not hitherto been printed. 


* * * 


Tue Oxford University Press will also add to its gallery 
of poets at full length one who is not at present easy to 
study, namely, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. The edition, by 
Professor G. C. Moore Smith, is based on Lord Herbert’s 
posthumous collection, 1665, in comparison with manuscript 
copies; and stray pieces from other sources are brought 
together. 

* + * 

Sir CHartes Hotmes is expounding the art of the 
painter, for the general reader, in two volumes called “Old 
Masters and Modern Art.” These volumes are a critical 


estimate of the pictures in the National Gallery, and the first 
of them, which concerns the Italian Schools, is intended for 
publication this autumn by Messrs. Bell. 

* * * 

Mr. A, A. KNopr anmounces a new book by Miss 
Dorothy Richardson, “ Revolving Lights” by name, dated 
for publication in September. 

_ * * 

Tue organizers of “ The Mask,” a magazine of new ideas 
in the theatre, propose to bring out their ninth volume, “ not 
in periodical form, but as a complete book,” this summer. 
The ordinary edition is priced at 10s., the extraordinary at 
double that sum; and the publishers’ address is Box 444, 
Florence, Italy. 





MUSIC 


THE TERCENTENARY OF WILLIAM BYRD. 


Tue Byrd celebrations which have just taken place have 
a considerable interest, quite apart from the actual 
musical value of the works which were performed. For 
three centuries Byrd had been a mere name to the great 
majority of musicians. Outside the musical world his 
very name was unknown. Suddenly he is rediscovered 
and acclaimed as a national hero. His works are printed 
on a large scale and made audible for all such as care 
to come and listen to them. What are the hidden forces 
that have brought about this eruption ? 

The most important thing about the Byrd revival 
is that it is a public demonstration of the will to make 
England a musical country. There are a certain number 
of enthusiasts who are proclaiming on every possible 
occasion that England at the present day possesses the 
finest school of living composers in the world. Whether 
this contention is true or not is a question which I shall 
make no attempt to answer. Posterity may settle it, 
if the judgment of posterity has any value. The judg- 
ment of posterity on our contemporaries will in all 
probability be like the judgment of the present day on 
the art of the past—mainly a matter of fashion. The 
general tendency of musical education in England, 
including the most highly specialized musical education, 
makes, and makes rightly, for the production of musi- 
cians who may count for comparatively little in the 
world outside England, but who are undoubtedly doing 
magnificent work as leaders in their own country, how- 
ever humble their sphere of labour may be. If England 
is to become a great musical country, we must raise the 
average standard of musical intelligence and enthusiasm 
throughout the whole population. Our most sanguine 
hopes are grounded upon the undoubted fact that this 
average is at any rate perceptibly higher than it was 
half a century ago, thanks mainly to the leadership of 
Parry and Stanford. ‘ 

The Byrd revival is, in addition, a tribute of respect 
to scholarship. It is the result of long years of toilsome 
research carried on by devoted antiquaries, whose 
reward will be to see others make financial profit out of 
their labours. They themselves are idealists who would 
probably say that they were sufficiently rewarded by the 
fact that their researches have not been buried in the 
files of learned periodicals, but have led to the actual 
performance and enjoyment of the music which they 
have discovered. Scholarship has restored to England 
its own classics, classics which every musician ought to 
know and study, just as the man of literary education 
knows the poets of the past. , 

The conventional phrase for William Byrd is “ the 
English Palestrina.’? Some admirers tell us that we 
ought rather to speak of Palestrina as “the Italian 
Byrd’’; but this inversion is utterly inappropriate. 
Palestrina’s reputation rests on his church music; his 
secular works are few and of little importance. Byrd, 
on the other hand, although often regarded as mainly 
a church composer, produced a large quantity of secular 
music. It is a matter for regret that whereas his church 
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music, -both Latin and English, has now been made 
accessible on a large scale, his secular works remain to 
a considerable extent unknown. There is a curious tradi- 
tion, which has persisted among historians of music for a 
long time, that sacred music is always more important 
than secular. It goes back to the early Middle Ages. 
People imagine that the Church inspired the whole of 
medieval music, because the written music which has 
survived from those days is almost entirely ecclesiastical. 
They forget that in the Middle Ages reading and writing 
of any kind were not universal. They find no difficulty 
in understanding that great poetry might be composed 
by people who were quite incapable of writing it down, 
but they often suppose that no music could possibly be 
considered of artistic value unless it was presentable in 
a pianoforte arrangement. They forget, too, that in the 
Middle Ages musical notation was in its infancy. 
Ecclesiastical music had to be written down somehow or 
other, because it was apparently important that certain 
melodies should be sung at certain hours on certain 
days. If they were not written down they might be 
forgotten. The value of music to the Church is well 
summed up by St. Augustine, who says that it bears 
the same relation to doctrine as the honey with which 
a physician disguises the bitterness of his draughts. 
Secular music was seldom written down. When it was 
forgotten there was always somebody who could invent 
new music to replace it. As soon as printing became 
general secular music was printed in plenty. From that 
time onwards, even if not before, the real history of 
music is the history of secular music. The churches, 
even if they were progressive, naturally wanted what 
was sound and respectable, unless, as in certain cases, 
they desired to be dans le mouvement. 

Palestrina represents the end of a period. It is 
possible to trace the thread of continuity from the Italian 
madrigalists to the Italian opera composers; the eccle- 
siastical style of Palestrina remained a dead language, 
interesting to the musician only in so far as it suffered 
corruption. The Palestrina revival of the nineteenth 
century was an artificial product connected with certain 
phases of religious thought which came about as a 
reaction against the ideas of the French Revolution. The 
Byrd revival can be traced in part to the same movement. 
It is natural enough that some interest in Byrd and his 
contemporaries should be taken by those who are in 
doubtful sympathy with the Reformation. Byrd in his 
will declared himself a Catholic. His latest biographer, 
the Rev. Dr. Fellowes,* evades with tactful ingenuity 
any exact statement of his theological position. But 
in his music Byrd was waheiaallp a Protestant. He 
himself warns his readers that they must be prepared for 
jars and dissonances ; when modern musicians find these 
delightful, it is no proof that Byrd’s contemporaries took 
the same view. Mr. R. O. Morris, who knows more 
about the English and Italian composers of Byrd’s day 
than anyone living, points out that the Englishmen were 
‘a law unto themselves.’” They regarded the eccle- 
siastical modes as something quite antiquated and 
remote, even in 1597. They treat ‘‘ forbidden ”’ 
intervals with utter want of ceremony. ‘‘ In the Roman 
school,’’ says Mr. Morris, ‘‘ the prohibition of the major 
sixth is of all the rules, perhaps, the one that is the most 
seldom infringed. All the Englishmen use it whenever 
they have a mind to do so.’’ He observes, too, that the 
‘‘ angularity ’’ characteristic of the English is not 
peculiar to Byrd alone, nor is it confined to secular music. 

English music, like English theology, went its own 
way. It is commonly supposed that musicians, being 
ignorant and uncultivated persons, are always fifty or a 
hundred years behind their contemporaries in other arts. 
Palestrina, the contemporary of Vignola and Daniele da 
Volterra, is often talked of as the musical representative 
of the Gothic period in architecture. Monteverdi is hailed 
as the musical representative of the Renaissance. The 
serious student of musical history is much more inclined 
to see the musical equivalent of the Renaissance in the 
days of Josquin des Prés. The people who think that 
Byrd will help them to restore the doctrine of the Middle 





*“ William Byrd: a Short Account of his Life and Work.” By 
Edmund H. Fellowes. Oxford, Clarendon Press. 6s.) 


Ages may find him a very dubious ally. Byrd’s music 
does not look backwards but forwards. There was a 
break in English music about 1600 as there was in Italy, 
but the English style adapted itself more comfortably to 
the new ideas. Byrd’s madrigals, and still more his instru- 
mental music, prepared the way for Dowland and Brade, 
whose reputation spread beyond the North Sea to 
Scandinavia and Germany. German historians acknow- 
ledge frankly and generously the indebtedness of German 
music to these Englishmen. It was this English secular 
music, copiously printed in Germany, which formed the 
style of a number of obscure German composers whose art 
finds its climax in J. 8. Bach. Brade, indeed, settled at 
Halle, the birthplace of Handel, and it is not unlikely 
that Handel’s teacher Zachau, who was an assiduous col- 
lector of old music, was well acquainted with his works. 
Respectability and orthodoxy are generally supposed 
to be the characteristics of Englishmen; but the Con- 
tinental observer is more struck by our eccentricity, by 
what he calls our “ spleen,’’ our exaggerated indivi- 
duality. The eccentric Englishman is certainly as 
typical of England as the respectable one, perhaps more 
so, though he may be in a minority. It is individuality 
that makes the artist ; and if we are to produce anything 
of note in contemporary music, we must encourage the 
man who protests against the conventions of petrified 


authority. Epwarp J. Dent. 





ART 


MR. JOHN AS DRAUGHTSMAN. 
Mr. Augustus John’s Early Drawings at the 
Independent Gallery. 

Noruine tells one so much about a painter as his 
drawings. In a finished picture the free expression of 
personality is necessarily so limited by the exigencies of 
its subject as to make any comparison with the finished 
picture of another a little false: while the force of such 
an expression is abated or at least diffused in the 
laborious processes of achievement. But it is easy to 
compare drawings, for their subjects are generally the 
same: studies in drapery or the human figure, chosen 
only for their immediate artistic interest, whose very 
insignificance serves to reveal the unalloyed personality 
of the artist with greatest force and fire. 

Of no one is this truer than of Mr. John, who is 
before all things a draughtsman. His colour is indeed 
lovely and characteristic, but it is not like that of Titian, 
say, or Delacroix, the very flesh and spirit of his 
inspiration giving its life and individuality to the mere 
dead skeleton of the drawing. It is rather, as with 
Mantegna or Degas, a decorative garment adorning a con- 
ception completely embodied in the linear design, and, as 
with these artists, it does not envelop everything in an 
atmosphere of tone, but is local, flat, exactly following 
the lines of the design. The rose-red and pale purple 
water-colour tinting the drawing of a gypsy in this 
exhibition accentuates, but does not alter, its peculiar 
significance ; nor does it differentiate it in any essential 
from a black-and-white drawing of a similar subject. 

But though Mr. John’s genius is that of a designer 
rather than of a colourist, it does not express what 
is called the values of form. If you compare any 
figure in this exhibition with the ‘‘ Blanchisseuses ”’ of 
Degas now on show at Knoedler’s Gallery, it will look 
gossamer, inorganic, and only drawn in two dimensions. 
Every figure Mr. John draws is as alive, vivid, and 
unstereotyped as a flame, but it is as little solid. Like 
Botticelli, he expresses life by movement ; it is the fact 
that his figures move rather than that they breathe 
which convinces one of their vitality. And like Botticelli, 
he expresses this capacity for movement, not by the 
sinewy and structural drawing of a Michelangelo, but by 
a delicate, incisive calligraphic line which, whether in 
rough sketches like ‘“‘ A Village Drama,’’ or careful 
studies like ‘‘ A Girl’s Head,’’ with its minutely drawn 
tendrils of hair, vivifies everything it touches with a fine 
quality of its own. 
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A NEW SCHEME 
FOR HOSPITALS 


At the Nineteenth Annual Meeting of Estates Control, 
Limited, the Chairman, Sir George Lawson Johnston, 
after dealing with the Company’s accounts, referred to 
the remarks which he had made at the previous year’s 
meeting on the question of the Combined Appeal for the 
Voluntary Hospitals of London. To-day he wished to 
mention a matter which he felt sure would be of interest 
to many Voluntary Hospitals throughout the country. 
An Association had been formed under the name of the 
British Charities Association, with a view to running 
competitions and securing any profits therefrom for the 
benefit of Hospitals and other charities. The first of 
these would be a Prize Scheme in which there would be 
a first prize of £12,000, and in all £30,000 worth of 
prizes. The prizes were to be guaranteed by Bovril, Ltd., 
who would also pay the cost of an extensive publicity 
campaign to put forward the scheme in the Press and on 
the hoardings. 

A special feature of the scheme would be that tickets 
would be supplied absolutely free to recognised voluntary 
Hospitals on condition that they were issued only to 
those who gave not less than 5s. to the Hospital. In this 
way, the whole of the money collected by the Hospitals 
could be retained by them, without any deduction for 
Competition expenses or prizes. 

“Which are the Best Bovril Posters?’’ would be the 
subject of the Competition, and as these Bovril posters 
had attracted public attention for over a quarter of a 
century, there would be considerable interest evoked in 
deciding the order of their popularity. 

















A 
NATIONAL HEALTH 
POLICY 


By HARRY ROBERTS 
(Labour Publishing (0.) 


Post free 35. 10d. from the PETERSFIELD 
BOOKSHOP, PETERSFIELD. 


THE NATION : “ Dr. Roberts’ book is profound, 
practical, and stimulating . . . He has a vigour 
and conviction which engender the same feelings 
in his readers,” 

BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL : “ The vigour 
and frankness make the book interesting from 
beginning to end.” 

THE SPECTATOR : “We commend this book 
as being humane without being sentimental, 
idealistic without being visionary, and thought- 
provoking without being tedious.’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN : “Dr. Roberts 
has the wide, practical, first-hand knowledge of a 
medical man of long and very varied experience, 
combined with a critical mind and faculty for 
writing vigorous and intelligible English . . . The 
book deserves a wide publicity.” 





























PROVISION FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


For how many weeks after death will the sum payable 
under your Life Policy suffice to maintain your family ? 
Is your life adequately insured ? 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
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‘Those who have read ‘“‘ Where the 
Pavement Ends” are not likely to have 
forgotten the name of John Russell. His 
new stories have a very haunting quality 
about them. Mr. Russell sheds an atmos- 
phere and paints a background which gives 
a touch of distinction and a conviction of 
reality of the highest value to his work as 
a novelist.’— IV. LZ. Courtney in the Daily 
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THIRTY anno ONE 
STORIES 


BY 
THIRTY AND ONE AUTHORS 


Arnold Bennett 

G. K. Chesterton H. G. Wells 

age Galsworthy Rebecca West 
W. Jacobs I, Zangwill 


May Sinclair 


etc. etc. 

A collection of tales by many of the finest 
writers of the day. Grave and gay, tales occult, 
tragic or farcical, tales of terror and fantasy— 
here is every kind, for every taste and mood, 


7/6 net 


15 BEDFORD ST..LONDON W.C.2 
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THE HUMAN HAIR ; 


Why it Falls Off or Turns Grey and the Remedy 
By PROF, HARLEY PARKER, 
Author of “Scalp Massage,” “Uric Acid and the Hair,” “ Alopecia 
Areata,” “The Hair and the Nervous System,” etc. 
“ Everybody should read this book.”—Scotsman. 
“The new facts related by the Professor have come upon 
us as a revelation.”"—The Guardian. 
“The prospects he lays down for the preservation and 


a 
| 
7 
| restoration of the hair are simple, lucid and convincing.”— 








Medical Record. 
Price 7d. post free from 


J. HARLEY PARKER, Ltd. (Desk 40), 
117 St. Georges Rd., Belgravia, London, S.W.1. 
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Mr. John is, indeed, of the company of Blake and 
El Greco, a romantic in painting. He does not desire to 
communicate a purely artistic emotion, to convey the 
plain pictorial qualities of his subject, its pattern and 
colour and plastic quality, divested as far as possible of 
any personal association. He only cares to express as 
intensely as he is able the emotional experience that 
inspired him to paint the picture. And for this the linear 
character of his genius is peculiarly suited. Apart from 
the emotion they express, his figures have no more 
existence and weight than any other decorative pattern in 
pencil. But this emotion is felt in every line of their 
limbs, every flutter and fold of their draperies. He so 
accentuates each aspect of his experience—intensifying 
the emotion and minimizing those aspects irrelevant to 
it, whatever their purely pictorial value may be—that 
the result is sometimes a little ridiculous: the black 
shawls and glum faces in the two drawings of Galway 
peasant women are so emphasized at the expense of their 
conventionalized legs and bodies that they look like large 
paper blackbeetles. But who can deny the emotional 
appeal of their sombre figure silhouetted against the 
stark distances? 

To those who look first for the more solid qualities of 
draughtsmanship, for the calm and uncontorted appeal 
of classic art, Mr. John will always be an unsatisfactory 
painter. But to a taste less austere, his draughtsman- 
ship, at once homely and fantastic, is the most enchanting 
thing in modern English art. 

Davip CEcIL. 





THE DRAMA 
MR. SHAW'S POT-BOILER. 


“Fanny’s First Play,” at the Everyman lheatre, 


Mr. Suaw is not, as I think he would admit, first and 
foremost a shy man, and probably he has as good an 
opinion of his own books as has the most fervent of his 
admirers. Further, he somehow or other leaves on 
others the impression that he always thinks the last 
thing he wrote is his masterpiece. All the more sur- 
prising, then, is the coyness with which he ushered 
“ Fanny’s First Play ’’ into the world. First he would 
not admit he wrote it at all, and then when this farce 
could no longer be kept up, he informed us that it was a 
mere pot-boiler unworthy of a preface. And yet I am sure 
many people will agree with me that it is one of the 
very best things Mr. Shaw has ever written. Dare I 
suggest he wrote it so hurriedly that he did not have 
time to spoil it? 

Mr. William Archer has no doubt laboriously dis- 
covered the improbability of a suburban family having 
the brother of a duke as a butler, and hence will not 
place Fanny’s play among the innumerable masterpieces 
of this unparalleled age. She must be banished to the 
back row along with incompetent bunglers like Shake- 
speare and Jonson. Those among us, however, who do 
not want the theatre to be so like our own back-parlour 
that there is no point in going out of an evening at all 
will not be too annoyed to notice that Mrs. Knox is 
among the finest of Mr. Shaw’s achievements. Mr. Shaw 
is pre-eminently a religious man, and in a great part of 
his writings he is merely presenting different aspects of 
the religious complex ; but religion is generally pictured 
by him as driving men and women to some form of 
effort, however mistaken. In Mrs. Knox, however, he 
has drawn the religious-woman pure and simple, just 
one who sits and takes her ease in Sion, a limited, dull, 
stupid woman, if you like, but capable, owing to the 
spirit within her, of great imaginative comprehension. 
For me the scenes in which, despite the shock, she gets 
into contact with her peccant daughter are among the 
most beautifully wise passages that have been written in 
this century ; while as for her advice to her husband and 
his partner, it is nothing less than sublime. The man 
who created Mrs. Knox may die happy. 

But the play is too well known to need explanation. 
For us the question is, How does it wear? Much better 


than one might have feared. The play itself has in it 
much of the stuff of eternity, and even the introduction 
and epilogue date less than might be supposed. Happily, 
Mr. Trotter and Mr. Vaughan are sempiternally with us, 
and the successors of Mr. Gunn are as common as peas 
in Piccadilly. The authoress herself has aged most. 
Young ladies from Newnham are now much too busy 
rehearsing Farquhar to have any time left over for 
the Fabian Society, which languishes in an obscure 
garret. Count O’Dowda had bad luck in having to send 
his daughter to Cambridge just at the wrong moment. 
To-day he might have recaptured the atmosphere he 
wanted, for the wheel has turned full circle. Pergolesi 
and Cimarosa are more chic than Beethoven and Wagner 
—and so Count O’Dowda appears much more advanced 
than his daughter. How happy he might have been last 
term during the Byrd Festival, and how charmingly Miss 
Jeans would have played her part in it! 

The production is well up to the standard the 
Everyman has set for itself. Miss Barton gives the most 
imaginative interpretation of Mrs. Knox I have yet 
seen. Miss Yarde was immensely restrained and com- 
fortable as Mrs. Gilbey. To think that only last week 
she was romping through the glories of Lady Would- 
be! This is indeed to be an actress. Juggins (Mr. 
Jeayes) and Duvallet (Mr. Royde) were both excellent, 
and Mr. Rigby was splendid as old Gilbey, while Mr. 
Bird was very sympathetic as Bobby. Miss Massingham 
gave a spirited rendering of Margaret, but—TI say it with 
hesitation—I thought she was a trifle too hobblede- 
hoyish,, a defect, if it be one, she can easily remedy. 
Everybody should go to Hampstead for this very enjoy- 
able revival. 

Francis BrirREL. 
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APPOINTMENTS VACANT. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





UNIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 


AFPELICATIONS are invited for the ition of Lecturer and 
Demonstrator in Natural Philosophy at the above University. 

Conditions of Appointment and full information are obtainable 
upon application to the Agent-General for Victoria, Melbourne Place, 
Strand, London, W.C.2, with whom applications should be lodged in 
triplicate on or before July 16th, 1923. 

’ per annum rising to £7530. 
Duties commence March Ist, 1924. 








APPOINTMENTS WANTED. 


CG BADUATE (1st Class Hons. in History) desires post, per- 
manent or temporary, secretarial or journalistic. Ex-Pres. 
University Union. Correspondent for ‘“‘M. Guardian,” &c. Own 
typewriter. Good knowledge French.—Write Box No. 63, THE NATION 
AND THE ATHENEUM, 12, Cursitor-street, E.C. 4. 











RESEARCH FELLOWSHIPS. 


RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP. 


THE COUNCIL of the University Settlement, Liverpool, 
offers a RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP, value £75 per annum, for 
the Academic Year, to be taken up in October, 1923. 

The Fellowship is open to men, graduates of British Universities, 
or of equivalent education, and will be held at the UNIVERSITY 
SETTLEMENT, Liverpool. 

Subject to the approval of the University and the Settlement 
— the research may be credited towards a University 

legree. 

The holder will be required to carry out a definite piece of 
research in Economics or Social Science, as suggested or approved 
by the Council, under the direction of the Warden of the Settlement, 
from whom further particulars may be obtained. 

The University Settlement, 

Nile Street, Liverpool. 











FINANCIAL NOTICE. 





BOOTS PURE DRUG COMPANY, LIMITED. 
"THE DIRECTORS have declared an interim Dividend of 9 per 


cent. (less tax) on the new Ordinary Shares with respect to the 
quarter ended June 30th, 1923. Dividend warrants will be posted 


August 15th to Shareholders registered on the Books of the Company 
on July 3lst. 








NOTICE. 


Advertisements should be sent to the Advertisement 
Manager, THE NATION AND THE ATHEN2UM, 12, Cursitor 
Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 4. Telephone: Holborn 
225 and 226. 


Advertisement “‘ copy ” should reach the Advertise- 
ment Department not later than Tuesday, 10 a.m., 
preceding date of issue if proofs are required. If proofs 
are not essential, advertisement copy must be received 
at THE NATION AND THE ATHENZUM Advertisement 
Offices not later than Wednesday noon. 


RATES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS IN “THE NATION AND 
THE ATHENAEUM.” 


TRADE. 
Full page £16 0 0 
Half-page £8 0 0 
Quarter-page £4 00 
Eighth-page .., en a ih = ae #2 00 
Smaller spaces per inch single column £0 15 0 
Miscellaneous advts. per line ae £ 13 





Communications respecting subscriptions should be 
addressed to The Subscription Dept., THE NATION AND 
THE ATHENZEUM, 12, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. 4. 

SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
Inland post free = nae 12 months £1 2 : 
Foreign 5, 3) «© (1000 
a, -fe  we S e 15 0 

All communications to the Editor, and books, etc., 
for review, should be addressed to the Editor, 10, 
Adelphi Terrace, London, W.C. 2. 











Try a Subscription to 


THE NATION 
A 
THE ATHENAEUM 


for 3 months. 
7/6 sent to the Publisher, 12, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, 
E.C. 4, will bring THB NATION AND THE ATHENZUM post free to 
you for thirteen weeks. 














BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE. 
Principal: Miss STANSFELD. 


Students are trained in this College to become Teachers of 
a. Games, &c. Fees, £165 a year. For particulars, apply 
e Secretary, 37, Lansdowne-road, Bedford. 





PINEHURST, CROWBOROUGH (SUSSEX). 
Country School for Girls. 


On edge of Moorlands. Junior and Senior Houses; ages, 9—19. 
Illustrated Prospectus on application. 
Principal, Miss H. T. NxILp, a (Manchester), Class. Tripos 
(Camb.). 





BBOTSHOLME.—A Boarding School for boys aged 11-18 
ears. Established 1889. The first of the New School Movement. 
Excellent food. Healthy life. School Estate 133 acres. 
“To my mind there is no brighter spot on the educational 
map of England to-day than Abbotsholme.” 
G. STaNLsy HALL. 
For terms, &c., apply to the Warden, Abbotsholme, Rocester, 
Derbyshire, or to Colonel B. R. Ward, C.M.G., late R.E., Hon. 
Secretary, Abbotsholme Association, 28, Fitz George Avenue, W. 14. 


IPTREE HALL, ESSEX, vnder the direction of NORMAN 

MacMUNN (B.A.Oxon.), author of “THE CHILD'S PATH TO 

FREEDOM” (Bell). An education in the light of modern thought. 
The creative impulse and initiative honestly encouraged. 


P=NRHOs COLLEGE (FOR GIRLS), COLWYN BAY. 


Upper, Middle, Junior and Domestic Science. 
Principal: Miss Hovey, B.A. 
For Boarders only. 
Two Entrance Scholarships, value £45 a year. 


OUTH-WEST LONDON COLLEGE, Barnes, S.W. Close to 
London and in the open country. SOUND MODERN EDUCATION 
FOR BOYS. Preparation for the Public Schools and Cambridge Locals. 
Half-Term, Tuesday, June19th. ERNgst H. BURBIDGE, B.A., Lond. Univ. 


INDUM HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—Home School on 

Progressive tg ow lines. Garden, sea-bathing; small classes. 

Special care given to backward and delicate girls. Coaching for ad- 
vanced pupils. Principal: Miss RICHARDSON, B.A. 


FARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, 
WENDOVER. 




















Principals: IsabBL FRY AND AVICR TRENCH. 





Thorough intellectual education on modern lines; Matriculation 
as desirable; all usual subjects; also Economics, Cost Accounts, 
Dairying, Driving, &c. Training in citizenship and individual 
responsibility. 


A Bursary of £80 per annum is offered to a girl of 14-16 for 
two or three years, beginning September, 1923. An examination for 
this, in the usual subjects, will be held at the school on July 28th. 
Applications should be made before July 16th. 


FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, 
WEST KENSINGTON. 


SCHOOL FoR BOYS anp GIRLS FROM 3-14 YBARS. 








Chairman: Mr. C. G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. 
Hon. Treas.: Mr. A. DODDS FAIRBAIRN. 
Secretary : Mr. ARTHUR SYMONDS, M.A, 

Principal: Miss E. E. LAWRENCB. 


HE SCHOOL provides a healthy education on a wide and 

firm basis of interest, and a high standard of work is maintained 
without undue pressure or cramming. For prospectus apply to 
Miss E. M. Bain, Headmistress, Froebel Educational Institute, Colet 
Gardens, W. 14. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 
introduces a new principle, discovery of the respiratory function 
of the Cranial Sinuses. Breathing improves quickly in adults and 
children with marked effects on body and mind. The seventh edition 
of “ Ars Vivendi,” enlarged (7s. 6d. net), of booksellers, per Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. For Consultation or Book direct, address :— 
Mr. ARTHUR LOVMLL, $4, Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W. 1. 


LECTURES. 
THE LONDON SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


(University of London). 
Director: SIR WILLIAM H. BEVERIDGE, K.C.B.,LL.D., M.A,, B.C.L, 
DAY AND EVENING COURSES. 

Students are registered for the degrees of B.Sc. (Econ.), B.Com., 
LL.B., B.A. (with Honours in eg Sociology and Anthropology), 
and for Diplomas in Geography, Sociology and Social Science and 
Journalism. (Special facilities are afforded to candidates preparing 
for the Higher Civil Service Examinations.) The School is one of the 
largest centres of post-graduate study in the United Kingdom. 
Students are registered for higher degrees in the fields of Economics, 
Laws and Arts. 

Entrance Scholarships and Bursaries and Research Studentships 
are offered annually. 

Students who do not wish to pursue a full degree or diploma course 
are admitted to both day and evening lecture courses. 

For particulars apply to The Secretary, London School of Economics 
and Political Science, Houghton Street, London, W.C. 2. 


ELOCUION. 


LOCUTION. MR. CHARLES SEYMOUR 
gives Private LESSONS in EXTEMPORE SPEAKING, VOICE 
PRODUCTION, Pulpit Delivery, Articulation, Reciting. The lessons 
impart confidence to speaker. Terms forwarded.—446, Strand, W.C. 2. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


BANK 


Tue raising of the Bank Rate to 4 per cent. is one of the 
most misguided movements of that indicator which have 
ever occurred. Trade is discouraged and declining ; prices 
are falling slightly ; employment is very bad; and the 
political situation is such as to damp down enterprise 
and hold everyone back from entering into new business. 
It is a moment when the business world requires every 
scrap of stimulus and encouragement which can be 
given it. There is no necessary reason why disturbances 
on the Continent need cause a million or two of English- 
men to stand idle. The present state of affairs is due 
quite as much, indeed much more, to depression in home 
trade than to loss of business with Europe. Our job is to 
do our best to free ourselves from the psychological 
reactions of foreign politics, which are bound, in any 
case, to produce very considerable evils here also, and 
resolutely to keep our own business going as best we can. 
This is the moment which the Bank of England chooses 
deliberately to add one more discouragement, one more 
warning sign to anyone who contemplates new business 
that he had better wait a bit and keep his hands in his 
pockets, even if it means that his workmen must keep 
their hands in their pockets, too. 


What is the explanation? It is not the practice of 
the Bank of England to give explanations. But there 
is not much doubt that the explanation is to be found 
in the fall of the dollar exchange (not at all unusual at 
this time of year) of about 2 per cent. That is to say, 
the Bank of England think it more important to raise 
the dollar exchange a‘ few points than to encourage 
flagging trade. They do this under the influence of the 
Report of the Cunliffe Committee, a document written 
several months before the Armistice, necessarily without 
any knowledge of all the extraordinary post-war develop- 
ments, and not containing a single reference to stability 
of prices and employment. The revision of this Report 
in the light of subsequent events is becoming a matter 
of first-rate political importance. 


If the rise of the dollar were due to a rise in British 
prices, that is, to the depreciation of sterling, an 
increase in the Bank Rate would be an appropriate 
remedy. But this is not the case. Many influences are 
at work,—a tendency of dollar prices to fall, the relative 
rates of interest here and in New York, the usual 
seasonal pressure, and political unrest. In so far as the 
fall of dollar prices is responsible, the dollar sterling 
exchange ought to fall if, as Mr. Baldwin said last week, 
we want to keep British prices stable. In so far as 
temporary transfers of funds are in question, by specu- 
lators on political prospects, or to meet seasonal require- 
ments, the matter will cure itself sooner or later, and 
ought to be remedied, if the movement is severe enough 
to call for remedy, by the Bank’s shipping gold or by 
the Treasury’s postponing its purchases of dollars to 
meet interest on the debt. We are left, therefore, with 
the difference between the rates of interest in London 
and New York as the sole justification. 


This difference is certainly one factor in the fall of 
the exchange. In this column, more than two months 
ago, we were amongst the first to point out the probable 
effect of the disparity on the dollar exchange. When 


RATE AT FOUR PER CENT. 


the exchange is fixed within narrow limits, as it was 
before the war, relative interest rates are of paramount 
importance of determining the volume of short-period 
remittances,—a fact upon which the pre-war theory of 
Bank Rate was largely based. When the exchange is 
not far off parity, as was the case earlier this year, this 
influence is still important. But with every movement 
of the exchange downwards its effect is diminished ; and, 
as we have seen on several occasions in the recent past, 
a comparatively moderate fall in the exchange is suffi- 
cient. to weaken the connection between the London and 
New York short-loan markets. That this must be so is 
made plain by straightforward arithmetic. If interest 
rates are raised 1 per cent. per annum, the borrower for 
three months pays an additional } per cent. At the 
present rate of exchange this is a little more than one 
American cent in the £ sterling ; more exactly, the effect 
of the increased interest rate to the borrower would be 
counterbalanced by a movement of the exchange from 
4.574 to 4.56 between the date of borrowing and the | 
date of repayment. A fluctuation of this amount is 
often experienced in a single day; a movement of ten 
times this amount has occurred in the past three months, 
and may very likely occur, one way or the other, in the 
next three months. Thus a trifling movement in the 
exchange would wipe out the advantage or disadvantage 
of paying 1 per cent. per annum less or more for loans. 
The alleged American borrowing in London cannot be 
a pure interest transaction, but must be mainly an 
exchange speculation, either outright or in anticipation 
of the proceeds of sterling trade bills normally nego- 
tiated by American banks later in the year. 


The effect on the exchange of raising the Bank Rate 
at the present time is, in fact, limited to two influences. 
In so far as it is taken to indicate a determined policy 
on the part of the Bank of England to hold up the 
dollar exchange, it may have a temporary effect by 
inducing short-period speculators against sterling to close 
their positions. If such action is worth while—which 
is always doubtful, because the effect of such speculation 
cancels out over quite a short period—the same result 
can be achieved, without a bad effect on home trade, by 
shipping, or threatening to ship, gold, with the idea of 
buying it back again when the reaction comes. 


The remaining influence, which is the only real and 
lasting one, brings us back to where we started. The 
paramount significance of an increase in the Bank Rate 
must lie in its effect on sterling prices. Its real influence 
depends upon its leading to some curtailment of credit 
and some fall of sterling prices. It cannot be right to 
raise the Bank Rate in present-day conditions,—which 
differ vitally from pre-war conditions, in that our cur- 
rency is inconvertible,—unless we deliberately desire to 
bring about a curtailment of credit, and to arrest a rising 
tendency or to produce a falling tendency in sterling 
prices. This is not the case. The day before Bank Rate 
was raised the Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had rightly committed himself to the con- 
trary. The Bank of England, acting under the influence 
of a narrow and obsolete doctrine, has made a grave 
mistake. 

J. M. K. 
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